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IV.—TuHE REIGN OF UYA THE LION. 





HE old lion was in 
luck. The tribe had 

a certain pride in 

their ruler, but that 

was all the satisfac- 

tion they got out of 

it. He came the very 

night that Ugh-lomi 
killed Uya the Cunning, and so it was 
they named him Uya. It was the old 
woman, the fire-minder, who first named 
him Uya. A shower had lowered the 
fires to a glow, and made the night dark. 
And as they conversed together, and 
peered at one another in the darkness, 
and wondered fearfully what Uya would 
do to them in their dreams now that he 
was dead, they heard the mounting re- 
verberations of the lion’s roar close at 
hand. Then everything was still. 

They held their breath, so that almost 
the only sounds were the patter of the 
rain and the hiss of the raindrops in the 
ashes. And then, after an interminable 
time, a crash, and a shriek of fear, and a 
growling. They sprang to their feet, 
shouting, screaming, running this way 
and that, but brands would‘not burn, and 
in a minute the victim was being dragged 
away through the ferns. It was Irk, the 
brother of Wau. So the lion came. 

The ferns were still wet from the rain 
the next night, and he came and took 
Click with the red hair. ‘That sufficed 
for two nights. And then in the dark 
between the moons he came three nights, 
night after night, and that though they 
had good fires. He was an old lion with 














stumpy teeth, but very silent and very 
cool ; he knew of fires before ; these were 
not the first of mankind that had minis- 
tered to his old age. The third night he 
came between the outer fire.and the inner, 
and he leapt the flint heap, and pulled 
down Irm the son of Irk, who had seemed 
like to be the leader. ‘That was a dread- 
ful night, because they lit great flares of 
fern and ran screaming, and the lion 
missed his hold of Irm. By the glare of 
the fire they saw Irm struggle up, and 
run a little way towards them, and then 
the lion in two bounds had him down 
again. . That was the last of Irm. 

So fear came, and all the delight 
of spring passed out of their lives. All- 
ready there were five gone out of the 
tribe, and four nights added three more 
to the number. Food-seeking became 
spiritless, none knew who might go next, 
and all day the women toiled, even 
the favourite women, gathering litter and 
sticks for the night fires. And the hun- 
ters hunted ill: in the warm spring-time 
hunger came again as though it was still 
winter. The tribe might have moved, 
had they had a leader, but they had no 
leader, and none knew*where to go that 
the lion could not follow them. So the 
old lion waxed fat and thanked heaven 
forthe race of men. Two of the children 
and a youth died while the moon was still 
new, and then it was the shrivelled old 
fire-minder first bethought herself in a 
dream of Eudena and Ugh-lomi, and of 
the way Uya had been slain. She had 
lived in fear of Uya all her days, and now 











That was the last of Irm. 
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she lived in fear of the lion. That Ugh- 
lomi could kill Uya for good—Ugh-lomi 
whom she had seen born —was impossible. 
It was Uya still seeking his enemy ! 

And then came the strange return of 
Ugh-lomi, a wonderful animal seen gal- 
loping far across the river, that suddenly 
changed into two animals, a horse and a 
man. Following this portent, the vision 
of Ugh-lomi on the farther bank of the 
river. . . . Yes, it was all plain to 
her. Uya was punishing them, because 
they had not hunted down Ugh-lomi and 
Eudena. 

The men came straggling back to the 
chances of the night while the sun was 
still golden in the sky. They were re- 
ceived with the story of Ugh-lomi. She 
went across the river with them and 
showed them his spoor hesitating on the 
farther bank. Siss the Tracker knew the 
feet for Ugh-lomi’s. ‘“Uya needs Ugh- 
lomi,” cried the old woman, standing on 
the left of iiie bend, a gesticulating figure 
of flaring bronze in the sunset. Her cries 
were strange sounds, flitting to and fro on 
the borderland of speech, but this was 
the sense they carried: “ The lion needs 
Eudena. He comes night after night 
seeking Eudena and Ugh-lomi. When 
he cannot find Eudena and Ugh-lomi, he 
grows angry and he kills. Hunt Eudena 
and Ugh-lomi, Eudena whom he pursued, 
and Ugh-lomi for whom he gave the death- 
word! Hunt Eudena and Ugh-lomi !” 

She turned to the distant reed-bed, as 
sometimes she had turned to Uya in his 
life. “Is it not so, my lord?” she cried. 
And, as if in answer, the tall reeds bowed 
before a breath of wind. 

Far into the twilight the sound of 
hacking was heard from the squatting- 
places. It was the men sharpening their 
ashen spears against the hunting of the 
morrow. And in the night, early before 
the moon rose, the lion came and took 
the girl of Siss the Tracker. 

In the morning before the sun had 
risen, Siss the Tracker, and the lad Wau- 


hau, who now chipped flints, and One 
Eye, and Bo, and the snail-eater, the two 
red-hajred men, and Cat’s-skin and Snake, 
all mo that were left alive of the Sons 
of Uya, taking their ash spears and their 
smiting-stones, and with throwing stones 
in the beast-paw bags, started forth upon 
the trail of Ugh-lomi through the hawthorn 
thickets where Yaaa the Rhinoceros and 
his brothers were feeding, and up the bare 
downland towards the beechwoods. 

That. night the fires burnt high and 
fierce, as the waxing moon set, and the 
lion left the crouching women and child- 
ren in peace. 

And the next day, while the sun was still 
high, the hunters returned—all save One 
Eye; who lay dead with a smashed skull 
at the foot of the ledge. (When Ugh-lomi 
came back that evening from stalking the 
horses, he found the vultures already busy 
over him.) And with them the hunters 
brought Eudena bruised and wounded, 
but alive. That had been the strange 
order of the shrivelled old woman, that 
she was to be brought alive—“ She is no 
kill for us. She is for Uya the Lion.” 
Her hands were tied with thongs, as 
though she had been a man, and she came 
weary and drooping—her hair over her 
eyes and matted with blood. They walked 
about her, and ever and again the Snail- 
Eater, whose name she had given, wou!d 
laugh and strike her with his ashen spear. 
And after he had struck her with his 
spear, he would look over his shoulder 
like one who had done an over-bold deed. 
The others, too, looked over their should- 
ers ever and again, andall were in a hurry 
save Eudena. When the old woman 
saw them coming, she cried aloud with 
joy. 

They made Eudena cross the river with 
her hands tied, although the current was 
strong, and when she slipped the old 
woman screamed, first with joy and then 
for fear she might be drowned. And when 
they had dragged Eudena to shore, she 
could not stand for a time, albeit they beat 
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her sore. So they let her sit with her feet 
touching the water, and her eyes staring 
before her, and her face set, whatever they 
might do or say. All the tribe came 
down to the squatting-place, even curly 
little Haha, who as yet could scarcely 
toddle, and stood staring at Fudena and 
the old woman, as now we should stare at 
some strange wounded beast and _ its 
captor. 

The old woman tore off the necklace of 
Uya that was about Eudena’s neck, and 
put it on herself—she had been the first 
to wear it. Then she tore at Eudena’s 
hair, and took a spear from Siss and beat 
her with all her might. And when she 
had vented the warmth of her heart on the 
girl she looked closely into her face. 
Eudena’s eyes were closed and her fea- 
tures were set, and she lay so still that for 
a moment the old woman feared she was 
dead until her nostrils quivered. At that 
the old woman slapped her face and 
laughed and gave the spear to Siss again, 
and went a little way off from her and 
began to talk and jeer at her after her 
manner. 

The old woman had more words than 
any in the tribe. And her talk was a 
terrible thing to hear. Sometimes she 
screamed and moaned incoherently, and 
sometimes the shape of her guttural cries 
was the mere phantom of thoughts. But 
she conveyed to Eudena, nevertheless, 
much of the things that were yet to come, 
of the Lion and of the torment he would 
do her. “And Ugh-lomi! Ha, ha! 
Ugh-lomi was slain?” 

And suddenly Eudena’s eyes opened 
and she sat up again, and her look met 
the old woman’s fair and level. ‘‘ No,” 
she said slowly, like one trying to remem- 
ber, “I did not see my Ugh-lomi slain. 
I did not see my Ugh-lomi slain.” 

“Tell her,” -cried the old woman. 
“ Tell her—he that killed him. Tell her 
how Ugh-lomi was slain.” 

She looked, and all the women and 
children there looked, from man to man. 


None answered her. They stood 
shamefaced. 

“Tell her,” said the old woman. The 
men looked at one another. 

Eudena’s face suddenly lit. 

“Tell her,” she said. “Tell her, 


mighty men! Tell her the killing of 
Ugh-lomi.” 

The old woman rose and _ struck 
sharply across her mouth. 

‘“We could not find Ugh-lomi,” said 
Siss the Tracker, slowly. ‘*‘ Who hunts 
two, kills none.” 

‘Then Eudena’s heart leapt, but she 
kept her face hard. It was as well, for the 
old woman looked at her sharply, with 
murder in her eyes. 

Then the old woman turned her tongue 
upon the men because they had feared to 
go on after Ugh-lomi. She dreaded no 
one now Uya was slain. She scolded them 
as one scolds children. And they scowled 
at her, and began to accuse one another. 
Until suddenly Siss the Tracker raised 
his voice and bade her hold her peace. 

And so when the sun was setting they 
took Eudena and went—though their 
hearts sank within them—along the trail 
the old lion had made in the reeds. All 
the men went together. At one place 
was a group of alders, and here they 
hastily bound Eudena where the lion 
might find her when he came abroad in 
the twilight, and having done so they 
hurried back until they were near the 
squatting-place. Then they stopped. Siss 
stopped first and looked back again at the 
alders. ‘They could see her head even 
from the squatting-place, a little black 
shock under the limb of the larger tree. 
That was as well. 

All the women and children stood 
watching upon the crest of the mound. 
And the old woman stood and screamed 
for the lion to take her whom he sought, 
and counselled him on the torments he 
might do her. 

Eudena was very weary now, stunned 
by beatings and fatigue and sorrow, and 


her 
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only the fear of the thing that was still to 
come upheld her. The sun was broad 
and blood-red between the stems of the 
distant chestnuts, and the west was all 
on fire ; the evening breeze had died to 
a warm tranquillity. The air was full of 
midge swarms, the fish in the river hard 
by would leap at times, and now and 
again a cockchafer would drone through 
the air. Out of the corner of her eye 
Eudena could see a part of the squatting- 
knoll, and little figures standing and 
And—a very little sound 
she could hear the beating 
of the firestone, Dark and near to her 
and very still was the reed-fringed thicket 
of the lair. 


staring at her. 
but very clear 


She began to weep silently, for this and 
the gorge was all the life she had known, 
and life had been a pleasant thing to her. 

Presently the firestone ceased. She 
looked for the sun and found he had gone, 
and overhead and growing brighter was 
the waxing moon, She looked towards 
the thicket of the lair, seeking shapes in 
the reeds, and then suddenly she began 
to wriggle and wriggle, weeping and call- 
ing upon Ugh-lomi. 

But Ugh-lomi was far away. 
they saw her head moving with 
struggles, they shouted together on the 
knoll, and then she desisted and was still. 
And then came the bats, and the star that 
was like Ugh-lomi crept out of its blue 
hiding-place in the west. She called to 
it, but softly, because she feared the lion. 
And all through the coming of the twi- 
light the thicket was still, 

So the dark crept upon Eudena, and the 
moon grew bright, and the shadows of 
things that had fled up the hillside and 
vanished with the evening came back to 
them short and black, And the dark 
shapes in the thicket of reeds and alders 
where the lion lay, gathered, and a faint 
But nothing came out 


When 
her 


stir began there, 


therefrom all through the gathering of the 
darkness, 
She looked at the squatting-place and 


saw the fires glowing smoky-red, and the 
men and women going to and fro. The 
other way, over the river, a white mist 
was rising. Then far away came the 
whimpering of young foxes and the yell 
of a hyzena. 

There were long gaps of aching waiting. 
After a long time some animal splashed 
in the water, and seemed to cross the 
river at the ford beyond the lair, but 
what animal it was she could 
From the distant drinking-pools she could 
hear the sound of splashing, and the 
noise of elephants — so still was the 
night. 

The earth was now a colourless arrange- 
ment of white reflections and impene- 
trable shadows, under the blue sky. The 
silvery moon was already spotted with 
the filigree crests of the chestnut woods, 
and over the shadowy eastward hills the 
stars were multiplying. ‘The knoll fires 
were bright red now, and black figures 
stood waiting against them. ‘They were 
waiting for a scream. Surely it 
would be soon. 

The night suddenly seemed full of 
movement. She held her breath. Things 
were passing—one, two, three—subtly 
sneaking shadows. Jackals. 

Then a long waiting again. 

Then, asserting itself as real at once 
over all the sounds her mind had 
imagined, came a stir in the thicket, then 
a vigorous movement. ‘There was asnap. 
The reeds crashed heavily, once, twice, 
thrice, and then everything was still save 
a measured swishing. She heard a low 
tremulous growl, and then everything was 
still again. The stillness lengthened— 
would it neverend? She held her breath ; 
she bit her lips to stop screaming. ‘Then 
something scuttled through the under- 
growth. Her scream was involuntary. 
She did not hear the answering yell from 
the mound. 

Immediately the thicket woke up to 
vigorous movement again. She saw the 
grass stems waving in the light of the 


not see. 








For a space he did not 
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setting moon, the alders swaying. She 
struggled violently—her last. struggle. 
But nothing came towards her. A dozen 
monsters seemed rushing about in that 
little place for a couple of minutes, and 
then again came silence. The moon 
sank behind the distant chestnuts and the 
night was dark, 

Then an odd sound, a sobbing panting, 
that grew faster and fainter. Yet another 
silence, and then dim sounds and the 
grunting of some animal. 

Everything was still again, Far away 
eastwards an elephant trumpeted, and 
from the woods came a snarling and yelp- 
ing that died away, . 

In the long interval the moon shone 
out again, between the stems of the trees 
on the ridge, sending two great bars of 
light and a bar of darkness across the 
reedy waste. Then came a steady rustling, 
a splash, and the reeds swayed wider and 
wider apart. And at last they broke open, 
cleft from root to crest. . . . The 
end had come. 

She looked to see the thing that had 
come out of the reeds, For a moment 
it seemed certainly the great head and 
jaw she expected, and then it dwindled 
and changed. It was a dark low thing, 
that remained silent, but it was not the 
lion, It became still — everything be- 
came still. She peered. It was like some 
gigantic frog, two limbs and a slanting 
body. Its head moved about searching 
the shadows, . 

A rustle, and it moved clumsily, with a 
sort of hopping. And as it moved it gave 
a low groan. 

The blood rushing through her veins 
was suddenly joy. ‘“ Ugh-lomi!” she 
whispered. 


The thing stopped. “ Zudena,” he 


answered softly with pain in his voice, and 
peering into the alders. 

He moved again, and came out of the 
shadow beyond the reeds into the moon- 
light. All his body was covered with 
dark smears, She saw he was dragging 
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his legs, and that he gripped his axe, the 
first axe, in one hand. In another 
moment he had struggled into the position 
of all fours, and had staggered over to her. 
“The lion,” he said in a strange ming- 
ling of exultation and anguish. ‘‘ Wau !— 
I have slain a lion. With my own hand. 
Even as I slew the great bear.” He 
moved to emphasise his words, and sud- 
denly broke off with a faint cry. For a 
space he did not move. 

“Let me free,” whispered Eudena. 


He answered her no words but pulled 
himself up from his crawling attitude by 
means of the alder stem, and hacked at 
her thongs with the sharp edge of his axe. 
She heard him sob at each blow. He cut 
away the thongs about her chest and arms, 
and then his hand dropped. His chest 
struck against her shoulder and he slipped 
down beside her and lay still. 

But the rest of her release was easy. 
Very hastily she freed herself. She made 
one step from the tree, and her head was 
spinning. Her last conscious movement 
was towards him. She reeled, and sud- 
denly fell headlong beside him, Her 
hand fell upon his thigh, It was soft and 
wet, and gave way under her pressure ; 
he cried out at her touch, and writhed 
and lay still again, with her hand upon 
him, ' 

Presently a dark dog-like shape came 
very softly through the reeds. This 
stopped dead and stood sniffing, hesi- 
tated, and at last turned and slunk back 
into the shadows. 

Long was the time they remained there 
motionless, with the light” of the setting 
moon shining on theirlimbs. Very slowly, 
as slowly as the setting of the moon, did 
the shadow of the reeds towards the 
mound flow over them. Presently their 
legs were hidden, and Ugh-lomi was but a 
bust of silver. The shadow crept to his 
neck, crept over his face, and so at last 
the darkness of the night swallowed them 


up. 
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The shadow became full of instinctive 
stirrings. There was a patter of feet, and 
a faint snarling—the sound of a blow. 


There was little sleep that night for the 
women and children at the squatting- 
place until they heard Eudena scream. 
But the men were weary and sat dozing. 
When Eudena screamed they felt assured 
of their safety, and hurried to get the 
nearest places to the fires. The old 
woman laughed at the scream, and laughed 
again bevause Si, the little sister of 
Eudena, whimpered. Directly the dawn 
came they were ali alert and looking to- 
wards the alders. They coutd see that 
Eudena had been taken. They could not 
help feeling glad to think that Uya was 
appeased. But across the minds of the 
men the thought of Ugh-lomi fell like a 
shadow. They could understand revenge, 
for the world was old in revenge, but 
they did not think of rescue. Suddenly 
a hyzena fled out of the thicket, and came 
galloping across the reed space. His 
muzzle and paws were dark-stained. At 
that sight all the men shouted and clutched 
at throwing-stones and ran towards him, 
for no animal is so pitiful ‘a coward as the 
hyzena by day. All men hated the hyzena 
because he preyed on children, and would 
come and bite when one was sleeping on 
the edge of the squatting-place. And 
Cat’s-skin, throwing fair and straight, hit 
the brute shrewdly on the flank, whereat 
the whole tribe yelled with delight. 

At the noise they made there came a 
flapping of wings from the lair of the lion, 
and three white-headed vultures rose 
slowly and circled and came to rest 
amidst the branches of an alder, over- 
looking the lair. ‘Our lord is abroad,” 
said the old woman, pointing. “The 
vultures have their share of Eudena.” For 
a space they remained there, and then 
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first one and then another dropped back 
into the thicket. 

Then over the eastern woods, and touch- 
ing the whole world to life and colour, 
poured, with the exaltation of a trumpet 
blast, the light of the rising sun. At the 
sight of him the children shouted together, 
and clapped their hands and began to race 
off towards the water. Only little Si 
lagged behind and looked wonderingly at 
the alders where she had seen the head of 
Eudena overnight. 

But Uya, the old lion, was not abroad 
but at home, and he lay very still, and a 
little on one side. He was not in his lair, 
but a little way from it in a place of 
trampled grass. Under one eye was a 
little wound, the feeble little bite of the 
first axe. But all the ground beneath his 
chest was ruddy brown with a vivid streak, 
and in his chest was a little hole that had 
been made by Ugh-lomi’s stabbing-spear. 
Along his side and at his neck the vultures 
had marked their claims. For so Ugh- 
lomi had slain him, lying stricken under 
his paw and thrusting haphazard at his 
chest. He had driven the spear in with all 
his strength and stabbed the giant to the 
heart. So it was the reign of the lion, 
of the second incarnation of Uya the 
Master, came to an end. 

From the knoll the bustle of prepara- 
tion grew, the hacking of spears and throw- 
ing-stones. None spake the name of 
Ugh-lomi for fear that it might bring him. 
The men were going to keep together, 
close together, in the hunting for a day or 
so. And their hunting was to be Ugh- 
lomi, lest instead he should come a-hunt- 
ing them. 

But Ugh-lomi was lying very still and 
silent, outside the lion’s lair, and Eudena 
squatted beside him, with the ash spear, 
all smeared with lion’s blood, gripped in 
her hand. 
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Drawn by Warwick Goble. 

















WRITTEN 

LTHOUGH yachting is essentially 

an English sport, it has now its 
devotees amongst members of all European 


AND ILLUSTRATED 


nations possessing a sea-board, besides 


the great American public, who have 


adopted the pas- 
time both as re- 
gards racing and 
cruising with enthu- 
siam. 

As a summer 
amusement it holds 
a place unequalled 
by any other ; both 
for the lazy man 
who enjoys potter- 
ing and watching 
others work, and 
the man with energy 
to spare which 
prompts him to take 
an active part in the 
sailing of the. craft 
upon which he 
finds himself. As 
a “poet of idleness” 


sings: 


BY CLIVE 




















In Winter Quarters. 
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Lounging at ease in the laziest attitude, 
Fresh briny breezes are blowing so free ; 
Never once thinking of longi—or lati—tude, 
Whilst swift our schooner skims o’er the sea. 


Far from the boredom of vapid society, 


Leaving all care and 
ail worry at home, 
Swift speed the days in 
an endless variety, 
While the trim Aine 
flies over the foam. 


The man who 
does his yachting 
by proxy also seems 
to derive a_ large 
amount of satisfac- 
tion from the sport, 
possibly more than 
he would were he to 
personally experi 
ence the joys of 
which he speaks so 
glibly. This type 
of yachtsman is 
chiefly useful as an 
ornament to land- 
ing-stages and 
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parades, and as a good customer to the 
tailors who make a special line of the 
costumes (I can find no other term) in 
which his sea-dog soul delights. The 
ladies of his acquaintance admire his 
“regulation” cap, his bright brass but- 
tons, and his general air of “the saltest of 
the salt ” which he wears with his clothes 
on pier, jetty, and parade. And—luckily 





Fitting a new “ Bobstay.” 


for him—they, unlike Herbert Jocelyn’s 
mother-in-law in Saucy Sally, evince no 
great desire to see the vessel on which his 
voyages are taken. 

There is fashion in yachts as in every- 
thing else. Half a century ago, when all 
but the oldest yacht clubs were young 
institutions and many of the present day 
clubs unthought of, yachts of sixty to one 
hundred tons were the general rule, and 
their owners kept them much as they 





would a suit of clothes till they began to 
show signs of wear, fitting them out year 
after year as a matter of course and enjoy- 
ing their cruising like sensible beings. 
Nowadays the homelike cruiser of similar 
tonnage is thought less of, and yachts are 
exchanged or sold at perhaps the end of 
their owner's first season for something 
newer or bigger, or perhaps given up 
altogether. Hiring has, 
too, come much more 
into vogue, and with it 
the personal element 
and feeling for the dif- 
ferent craft is, of 
course, being des- 
troyed. Names are less 
associated withthe 
boats than twenty years 
ago, and the Syédi/ of 
Mr. Blakeden this year 
may possibly be the 
Janet of Mr. Smith the 
wholesale soap-boiler, 
or Mr. Johnsen the 
retired jerry - builder, 
next year. 

Yachting as a sport 
dates from about the 
end of the 16th cen- 
tury; and a direct re- 
ference to yachting is 
found as early as 1604, 
when we are told of 
Prince Henry of Wales’ 
yacht built for him by 
Phineas Pett of Dept- 
ford (?); to both of 
whom the Navy of the early Stuart period 
owed much. 

King Charles II. was a great patron not 
only of yachting but also of yacht-racing, 
for a record is preserved of the fact of the 
King having won a race, for one hundred 
guineas, over the present-day course of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club from Green- 
wich to Gravesend and back, on October 
1st, 1661. In fact, the years 1660-1665 
seem to have seen yachting and yacht- 
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YACHTING AND 
building advance by leaps and bounds ; 
many of the gentlemen of the Court follow- 
ing the lead of their Royal master in such 
matters, and having yachts built for them 
and ‘‘ matched” against those of Dutch 
and other gentlemen. 

But from the days of the thirty tonners 
of Stuart times (for that was considered 
“a fine, handsome boat, with good ac- 
commodation for thirty 
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to two thousand tons—floating palaces 
costing fortunes to build and maintain ; 
but not yachts as the term was once 
known. 
With the advent of steamers, even 
though as smart and graceful as to their 
lines as that shown in the photograph 
** Fitting Out,” much of the interest of 
yachting was bound to disappear, and 





men”!) to the time of 
the early days of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron 
(founded in 1812) is 
indeed a far cry. One 
of the chief objects in 
view when the Squad- 
ron was founded was 
the encouragement of 
sailing, and a conse- 
quent knowledge of 
seamanship, and for 
this reason, for many 
years steam-yachts 
were not admitted into 
the Club. Nowadays, 
for many of the wealthy 
yachting has become a 
means of lavish expen- 
diture, and of rivalry 
as regards the tonnage 
of the “ floating hotel ” 
which is occupied for 
a month or two in each 
summer, or for winter 
cruising in foreign 
waters. ‘This being so, 
the Royal Yacht 
Squadron some years back repealed the 
rule against the admission of steamers, 
and, as a result, more than half the ton- 
nage of yachts belonging to the Club is 
steam. 

From the schooners, cutters, and yawls 
of from forty to three hundred tons, which 
have made history in the past, we have 
come to the monster steam-yachts of the 
present day belonging to the Squadron, 
which measure anything from five hundred 

















Awaiting her Wings. 


with it, of course, the glorious uncertainty 
of calms and head winds. ‘‘ With steam, 
one can get anywhere without doing any- 
thing,” a well-known yachtsman recently 
said. There is the point in a nutshell, 
and there are still left those who would 
prefer the “glorious uncertainty of the 
breeze,” who are sufficiently old-fashioned 
to prefer that their destination should have 
a spice of haphazardness about it, and 
who can possess their souls in patience 























Up Haslar Creek. 


when drifting to and fro for hours together 
in mid-Channel. 

1 But luckily for picturesqueness and 
seamanship, and the numerous qualities 
which go towards the perfecting of the 
latter, with the decline in popularity of the 
sailing yachts of one hundred to three 
hundred and fifty tons, a new class of 
boat has sprung into existence, on which 
those who like sailing and yachting on the 
old lines for its own sake can follow their 
bent, and undergo risks, and take a part 
in the work to be done as of yore. “ Off 
Cowes ” will show the class referred to, 
which, if not as comfortable as the old- 
fashioned ten tonners for one’s self and a 
couple of friends, are yet handy enough 
craft for cruising in home waters. These 
“sea swallows,” as they have not inaptly 
been called, are rapidly increasing in 
number, and many of the owners of 
monster steam-yachts keep one for use 


in the Solent when the boredom of pomp 
and steam become too unendurable. 

These sea swallows racing in the Solent 
on a brilliant summer day present a sight 
of graceful beauty and animation scarcely 
to be equalled in sport. Fair-weather craft 
undoubtedly—three-eights cedar planks 
will not stand the strain of a jacketing in 
the Channel—but capable of affording any 
amount of true interest and sport, and a 
thousand times more real pleasure than 
the floating hotels of the American 
millionaire or British -wouveau riche. 

A month round the South Coast in such 
a boat as “Awaiting her Wings” (always 
provided that one is no victim of ma/de- 
mer /) would freshen up the most brain- 
fagged toiler who sees and smells salt 
water all too seldom. And the cost? 
Well, with one good hand and a boy, and 
z chum for companionship who is not 
averse to occasionally lending a hand, a 
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YACHTING AND 
hundred pounds. A cheap holiday one 
will be prepared to swear when looking 
back upon it—if only the weather shall 
have been fine. 

But the family boat of say forty to 
eighty tons has not yet quite disappeared in 
favour of the monster steam-yacht, or the 
“red wing,” or Solent class, and such a 
boat is that shown in the photo “ In 
Cowes Roads.” And it is these which, 
trim and yet homelike, make the regattas, 
harbours, and roadsteads round our coasts 
the scenes of animation and undoubted 
beauty that they are during the all too 
short months of an English summer. 
They occupy an unique position between 
the floating palaces which serve to trans- 
port the airs and graces of society to the 
sea-board, and upon which etiquette still 
remains a shibboleth, and the smaller 
craft which flit round the coast to re- 
gattas on business of racing, or are the 
summer homes of young fellows with a 
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taste for seamanship and roughing it 
They are hired or owned as the case may 
be, and, if the former, manage to run away 
with a great deal more money than most 
people would think during the three or 
four months of the yachting season. A 
boat of the class and tonnage of that 
in our picture, one of some one hun- 
dred and fifty tons, would make a con- 
siderable hole in £1,500 even if sailed 
on economical lines, and with a crew 
only just sufficient to man her. The 
cost of provisioning soon mounts up, 
and at very few seaports and yachting 
resorts, such as Cowes, Ryde, Weymouth, 
Torquay, Dartmouth, and the places fre- 
quented by yachtsmen in Ireland and the 
Clyde, do the thrifty traders fail to put up 
prices for everything supplied to yachts. 
And some of them possess a wonderful 
faculty for “ spotting” the yachting party 
when shopping. Harbour dues also en- 
tail a considerable amount of expense 
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Fitting Out. 
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when cruising either in home or foreign 
waters. Both of which items (as well as 
many other purely personal ones) are of 
course not included in the charter-party. 











In Cowes Roads. 


Should the yachtsman’s fancy turn to- 
wards a steamer, and he be fond of 
““speed,” the coal bill will mount (in 
the {case of a two-hundred tonner) by 
leaps and bounds, and possibly run into 
4,50 a week ; whilst though the number 
of the crew will be less than on a 
schooner of similar tonnage, the cost of 
coaling labour at the various ports may be 
set off as against the reduced wages bill. 

But after all the fascination of yachting 
to some is its cost. 


sea against the vessel’s sides at night-time 
when at sea, the freshness of the morn- 
ing, the mystery of eventide, and the 
fascinating play of cloud and colour on 
the surface which changes every. instant. 
These are the things which have made 
many a yachtsman, and kept him such all 
his days. 

There is the ever changing life: sailing 
there is plenty to watch or do as the fit 
takes one; in harbour there is plenty to 
see. Trivial matters of interest to the 
average landsmin possibly, but when on 
a yacht the arrival of a fresh comer, the 
departure of a craft in harbour before 
one’s own arrival, and even the steward 
coming aboard in the early morning with 
the milk for breakfast, have a habit of 
assuming interesting proportions. And 
the steward of a yacht with a large party 
aboard her! What a wonderful being he 
is! ‘ Does he ever tire or ever sleep?” 
a young lady once asked. And one is 
tempted to answer in the words of the 
Alpine guide who, asked a similar ques- 
tion about himself, replied “ In winter.” 

Whilst yachting for pleasure is not al- 
together so expensive an amusement as 
many people are led to suppose, yacht-rac- 
ing is quite another matter ; and there is 





** My father-in-law,” exclaimed 
a denizen of Fleet Street the 
other day, “spends £5,000 a 
year over his yachting.” To 
the speaker the expense was the 
most patent fact, and the pos- 
sible health and pleasure coun- 
ted for nothing, for he added, 
* Beastly fun yachting, can’t think 
why the old fellow doesn’t go by 
train, and hire a steamer when he 
gets there.” 

He knew nothing, and cared 
less, for the sea-music of the 
wind in the shrouds, of the lip-lip 
of water against the bows, induc- 
ing the most perfect of all drow- 
sinesses, the soothing swish of the 






































YACHTING AND 


often very little left of a sum varying from 
£1,200 to £1,500 in| the case of big 
boats, such as the Ai/sa, Valkyrie, Meteor, 
or Britannia, for wages alone at the end of 
a successful season, and to this must be 
added the outfit and keep of the men, the 
terribly costly wear and tear of gear and 
sails, the bill (often amounting to several 
hundred pounds) for repairs, and the 
harbour dues and entrance fees. On the 
other hand, the wages bill of a 150-ton 
schooner, a craft that will be capable of 
going almost anywhere and will accom- 
modate comfortably a party of a dozen or 
fifteen, will seldom amount to more than 
£250 for a three-months’ season. 

But it is not always summer ; and the 
white-winged craft that dot the Channel 
and adorn the harbours and roads of the 
seaside resorts from the North Foreland 
to Land’s End, from the Thames to the 
Forth, from the Lizard to the Clyde, those 
of them not bound for sunnier seas, at last 
have to be paid off and take their dreary 
places on the mud at Cowes, Gosport, 
Southampton, Lymington, in the Thames, 
the Clyde, or elsewhere till another year, 
when they will be fitted out again. maybe 
by a new owner. 

There is something truly melancholy 
about this part of the pastime. The 
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average yacht’s hand is a sober, obliging, 
industrious being, more or less attached 
both to his employer and to the boat which 
has been his home for the all too brief 
months of an English summer. He 
goes, where? Possibly to ship on board 
another craft fitting out for the Cape, the 
Mediterranean, or Australia ; or possibly 
for a winter’s berth ashore. Only the 
captain is retained after the work of “lay- 
ing up” is- finished, the yacht dismantled 
of its sails, gear, and furniture, and 
the spotless decks painted. Next yeara 
new crew will meet the owner, and the 
yacht’s summer life will recommence. 
Sometimes a solitary figure will visit her 
during her winter’s sleep—the skipper 
whose duty it is to see that nothing 
untoward befall. For the rest there are 
nothing save the ghosts of summer hours, 
and the desolate wind rushing upon her to 
moan in every crevice from over the mud 
flats which form her winter’s bed. 


Several of the photos illustrating this 
article were taken by kind permission 
of Messrs. Camper & Nicholson, Ltd., 
yacht builders, Gosport, Hants, to «hom 
the writer is also indebted for many 
items of information. 
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BROWNE, BRADWELL, AND ME.* 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


HERE’S more stuff torked 
yy about fagging at school than 
anything else in the world, 
as far as I can see; and being 
the smalest boy but two at Dunston’s 
and a fag myself I ought to know. 
Of corse fags do get it pretty thick 
sometimes if they happen to fag for 
a beast, but big fellows aren’t beasts to 
small ones as a general thing. I’m sure 
Bradwell was the best chap that ever 
came to Dunston’s, and when he was ex- 
pelled over the seege in the wing dorma- 
tery—him and Trelawney—I felt frightful. 
I’m Watson minor myself, my brother 
being Watson major, one of the reserves 
for the second eleven. 

The thing I’m going to write out 
happened just before the seege, and was 
all over before that ; and it shows what a 
fag can do. It also shows what a jolly 
good thing it is for big fellows to treat 
fags well, and give them odds and ends 
so as to get their affecksun. If I hadn't 
felt what I did to Bradwell, I shouldn’t 
have run the awful risks I did for him. 
What I did certainly ruined a great pro- 
ject of Bradwell’s, and upsett him a good 
bit at the time. But he said afterwards, 
when the blow had fallen, and’ when he 
could look back and think of it without 
smacking my head, that I had ment well. 
I remember his very words for that 
matter. He said: “ Your intenshuns 
were all right—I will say that—but 
you’ve ruined my life.” No chap could 
say farer than that ; and, mind you, I did 
ruin his life in a way. I’ve heard many 
fellows say Bradwell was a bounder by 
birth ; but he never was to me. 





Well, Bradwell had a great admeration 
for Mabel Dunston, the Doctor’s eldest 
daughter but one, and she had an equal 
great admeration for him, for two terms. 
Bradwell, although a great sportsman in 
other ways, was fond of girls. If he passed 
a school of them he would look awfully 
rum and reddish in the face. Once, 
going with him to the playing-field for a 
football match, he made the distance 
half-a-mile longer by going up a side 
street to avoid the high-school girls ; and 
I asked him why, and he said it was 
cheek, but told me all the same. He 
said, “ You can’t meet women got up like 
this.” Bradwell has frightfully thin calves 
to his legs when seen in “knickers,” 
though he is the best goal-keeper that 
was ever known at Dunston’s. Of 
course his affair with Mabel Dunston 
would never have got to be known by me 
but for my great use to Bradwell in carry- 
ing notes. Being in the Doctor’s house 
I was easily able to do this, and there was 
a jar of green stuff in the hall where she 
told me to leave the notes, which I did. 
She was fifteen I believe, or else sixteen, 
but well on in years anyway, and a few 
months older than Bradwell. It was his 
general brillance won her, for he could do 
anything, and his father had plenty of 
money, being a man like Whitely’s, only 
in the North of England. Bradwell drew 
almost as well as pictures in books and he 
used to illustrate the Latin grammar for 
his special chums. There’s a part of the 
Latin grammar called Syntax, which I 
haven’t come to yet myself, but it has 
rather rummy things in it with both the 
Latin and English of them. And Brad- 
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well used to illustrate these things ; and 
he illustrated two in my grammar out of 
puer kindness to me. One was, “ Balbus 


is crowning the boy’s head with a gar- 


land”; and the other was, “‘A snake 
appeared to Sulla while sacrifising” ; and 
you never saw anything better. They 


were done on the margin in ink, and the 
snake appearing to Sulla was about the 
queerest and best thing ever seen in-a 
Latin Grammar. 

I have to tell you this because such a 
lot happened owing to it. 

Now Browne took my class, which is 


the lowest in the school, and I am 
seventh in it. And I gradually got 
to hate Browne, because Bradwell did, 
and for other reesons of my own to. 


Browne was said to be only twenty and 
he looked younger than many of the 
chaps, his moustashe being whitish and 
invisibel to the eye. He wore necktyes, 
which I remember hearing Brooksmith 
say were an insult to nature and would 
have made a rainbow curl up and faint. 
We always noticed, at arithmetic times, 
that Browne, if he got a stumper, would 
put up the lid of his private desk and hide 
behind it—of course looking the thing 
up in his crib. Then he would wander 
round, as if by accident, to the chap and 
do the sum off quick while he remem- 
bered it. Bradwell always hated him; 
and when he found that Browne was very 
friendly with Mabel and Mabel was very 
friendly with Browne, he hated him far, 
far wurse. 

Bradwell and this girl had a row in the 
shrubbery at the back of the chapel, and 
I, being in the gardener’s potting-shed at 
the time, feeding a ginni-pig of mine, heard 
it. 

Bradwell said : 

“I’m not blind, Mabel, I’ve seen it 
going on ever since last term. You read 
his beastly books and leave rosebuds in 
that stone urn at the gate when he comes 
down from his house to class.” 

And she said : 


“And why shouldn’t I? You must 
remember, please, that I am my own mis- 
Besides the intelligents ofa grown- 
up man is very refreshing.” 

For some reason Bradweil didn’t like 


tress. 


this. His voice squeaked up into his 
head in a rather rum way when he 
answered : 


“P’you call Atma man? He hasn’t 
got a muscle on him ; and he doesn’t 
know more than enough to teach the kids.” 

“'That’s merely mean jellousy,” said 
Mabel. ‘“ Of course he doesn’t talk to you, 
or show you whatis in him. But he tells 
me all about his secret life, and very 
butiful it is. He is a jenius, in fact.” 

“ Tf it comes to that, what can he do?” 
said Bradwell awfully clevverly. “Can 
he draw?” 

“No, he doesn’t draw.” 

“Oh; can he sing?” 

“No.” 

“Can he play the piano?” 

“No.” 

Now all of these things Bradwell could 
do to perfecksun, so he got cheerful. 

‘“What can he do then, besides jaw 
the kids and always sneak to the 
Doctor ?” 

“I never saw such jellousy as this, 
said Mabel; “ but if you must know I'll 
tell you what he can do: he can write 
poetry out of his own head, and he has 
got a solid book of it reddy to print some 
day—there !” 

I suppose Bradwell 


couldn’t write 


poetry. Anyway, he got very sick at 
this. He didn’t say anything—appeering 


to be frightfully shocked at what he’d 
heard. ‘Then Mabel said : 

“When you cana quote Browning and 
Byron and Shelley, and write poems your- 
self, it will be soon enough to sneer at 
Mr. Browne.” 

“You love him,” said Bradwell in a 
very tragik voice. 

“TI don’t love anybody but my own 
family,” said Mabel ; “‘ but I admire him, 
and I admire his poetry.” 











**D’you call him a man?” 


She had evidently read it. 
“Tt’s all over then, I suppose,” said 
Bradwell. 


*“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
replied to him. 


Then the gardener came along and I 
didn’t hear anything else. Of corse I 
couldn’t Ae/p hearing what I had done, 


though I tried hard not to, and kept 
feeding my ginni-pig like anything all 
the time. 

Two days after I had to carry another 
note to Mabel, and found one waiting for 
Bradwell in the usual place ; so they must 
have made it up. Then came the begin- 
ning of my misforchunes with Browne. 
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He found the snake appeering to Sulla in 
my Latin Grammar and called me up and 
said he knew very well I hadn’t drawn it 
myself, but wanted to know who had. He 
said it was wrong to the Doctor to ruin 
our books, and that he had seen in several 
different books the same snake, evidently 
done by the same boy owing to them 
being so much similar. 

But the very identical thing had hap- 
pened in another class : to Steggles, Brad- 
well having drawn him the same picture ; 
and knowing what Steggles said, being a 
chap who is frightfully cunning, I said 
the same now to Browne. I said I left 
the book on my desk and somebody came 
along and done it while I was out of the 
room. Browne seemed inclined not to 
believe this. Anyway he took the Latin 

.Grammar away with him. But I heard 
no more about it till the next evening 
when I wanted the book in “prep.” 
Remembering Browne had it, I went off 
to his study and knocked and walked in. 

Browne wasn’t there for the moment, 
and the room was empty. I took the 
oppertunity to look at a rather butiful 
tobacco-jar of Browne’s which I have 
seen at a distance on his mantlepiece 
many times. Passing his table to get 
to it, I chanced to glance there, and 
juge of my surprise when the first words 
I saw at the top of a big sheet of paper 
were “To Mabel”! Underneath was a 
lot of writing, and the whole table 
seemed to be littered with paper 
covered with small bits of separate writ- 
ing, much of it scratched out and done 
over again. But the piece with “To 
Mabel” at the top was all butiful and 
clean, without anything scratched, being, 
I suppose, the result of all the other bits 
put together and neetly copied out. 

Well, there I was with my duty towards 
Bradwell as his fag. Browne had evi- 
dently done a verse out of his own head 
for Mabel Dunston, and had written it 
in this butiful style, on thick white paper, 
to send to her. I felt if she got it, know- 


ing what she’d said to Bradwell about 
Browne, that it was certin she would 
abbandon Bradwell, him not being any 
good at poems. I wouldn’t have done it 
for anybody else in the world du¢ Brad- 
well; I wouldn’t have done it at all if I 
had known what the end of it was going 
to be ; but, anyway at the time it seemed 
to me, as Bradwell’s fag, I ought to do 
it ; so I did. 

I took the poem and rolled it up so 
as not to hurt it, and hooked off to Brad- 
well. He was in his study, and the chap 
who shares it with him being out of the 
room, I was able to explain. I said: 

“Tf you please, Bradwell, I’ve come 
from Mr. Browne’s study, and he was not 
there, and happening, by a curious axci- 
dent, to glance on the table I saw this. 
Knowing about you and Mabel, and 
being your fag, I took it.” 

“Took what?” said Bradwell. 

I put the thing in front of him, and 
he got red and excited. 

“Tt’sa poem to Mabel by that beast 
Browne,” he said. Then he read it out, 
half to himself, but I heard. The thing 


ran like this: 

“TO MABEL. 

*€Oh let my Muse sing to the name of Mabel, 
Whose azure eyes are fastened to my soul, 
Like to forget-me-nots in button-hole. 

To tell of my heart’s torment I’m unable. 

My thoughts they spin; my brain it grows 

unstable 

When fixed on Thee. Perchance it is my rdle 

Never to reach my mad ambition’s Goal, 

But to live ever ’midst scholastic-babel. 

Thy glances brighten all my lonely lot. 

Prometheus-like a vulture gnaws my heart, 

In biting blasts and under sunshine hot. 

My dreams are shattered by a barbed dart, 

And, waking wild, I scream that I may not 

Whisper the oaths I yearn to Thee impart.” 

I told Bradwell I didn’t quite under- 
stand it, and he sat on me. 

“You wouldn’t,” he said, “‘a kid like 
you. ButIdo. It’s a sonnit and an ex- 
treamly fine one. J hate the chap, but 
it’s no good pretending he’s not a poet, 
because this jolly well proves he is. Look 


at the rimes !” 
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I saw at the top of a big sheet of paper ‘“‘To Mabel.” 


It seemed a heroik thing of Bradwell to 
say that, feeling as he did to Browne. He 
thought for a bit, but told me not to go. 

“Of corse,” he said, “this must be 
returned. All’s fair in—in a case of this 
kind, but—— ” 

Then he thought very deeply and read 
the sonnit again. Suddenly he took a bit 
of paper and copied down Browne’s poem 
word for word. Then he told me to cut 
back like lightning to Browne’s study, and 
to put the poem back on his desk if I 
could—if not, to most carefully keep it 
till the first chance of getting it back to 
Browne’s room without being spotted. 

“You're a splendid fag,” he said, “and 
I sha’n’t forget this. It’s the sort of thing 
that Squires did for their Nights in olden 
times ; and they got good rewards too. 
Now hook it.” 


It's worth a lot, mind you, to get praise 
like that from such a chap as Bradwell. 

When I got back, Browne was rumaging 
over his table and sweering a good deal 
in a loud wisper. He told me to wait a 
minute, and went off to look in his bed- 
room. Then I seezed my opportunity 
and slipped the sonnit on his table, under 
some papers. When he came back he 
was worried and went on hunting till he 
found it. Then he said “ Ah!” to him- 
self, and got pleasanter and asked me 
what I wanted. I told him my Latin 
Grammar, and, being in a very happy state 
now, owing to finding the poem, he gave 
it back and told me to clear out ; which I 
did. 

After “ prep” I met Bradwell going in 
to prayers, and he handed me a note for 
Mabel to put in the usual place. He 
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looked awfully rum when he gave it to 
me, and he saw that I saw he looked rum. 
So he said: 

*T don’t mind letting you know, owing 
to your being such a good fag and my 
trusting you as I do. You may read the 
letter in prayers, then seal it down and 
put it behind the pot of ferns in the hall 
in the usual place.” 

Of corse, it wasn't really a letter, or 
Bradwell wouldn’t have let me read it. It 
was just Browne’s sonnit coppied out by 
Bradwell word for word; and at the 
bottom where the words, “What about 
poetry now? A. T. B.” A. T. B. are 
Bradwell's initials, his full name_ being 

You see he 

written the 
“What about 


Arthur Thomas Bradwell. 
didn’t 
sonnit. 


exsaxtly say he'd 
He only said, 
poetry now ?” 

The excitement of it all kept me awake 
for hours and hours through the night. I 
don’t suppose any fag ever did more for a 
big fellow than I had done for Bradwell 
that day. Then I began to wonder when 
Browne would send off his poem, and 
wether Mabel would get them both to- 
“gether or one at a time. You see, of 
corse, Browne would send her the thing 
as original, and there was nothing in Brad- 
well’s letterto exsaxtly say he hadn’twritten 
it; and puzzling the thing out for hours 
and hours I at last came to the conklusion 
that she would find it very difficult which 
to believe, because how could she know 
which was telling the truth to her ? Then, 
about three or four in the morning almost, 
I began to feel rather terrible over it, be- 
cause I thought of what frightful trouble 
Browne must have had to write the sonnit. 
He might have taken weeks and weeks 
over it for all I could tell, not, of corse, 
knowing myself how long it took to write 
poetry. I felt rather sorry for Browne; 
but after all a chap’s duty is to the fellow 
he fags for before masters ; and feeling 
that I went to sleep. 

Three days later Bradwell had me in 
his room and told me the end of it all; 


which shows that a girl never does what 
you might exspect. 

“Asa lesson to you, young Watson,’ 
said Bradwell, “I may tell you that my 
career has been utterly blighted and my 
life ruined by that business of the sonnit.” 

I said I was sorry to hear it. 

He said : 

“ Yes, blighted ; and so’s his—I mean 
Browne’s. She got my letter that night 
and his next morning. That night she 
felt all her old feeling for me return be- 
cause of the sonnit, thinking I’d done it. 
Then, next morning, she got just the very 
same stuff to a word from Browne with a 
letter saying he had burned the midnight 
oil to compose it. Well, there you are. 
What does she do? Insted of accepting 
my statement, being the first, she argues 
in a most elaborate way that I couldn’t 
possibly have coppied from Browne and 
Browne couldn't possibly have copied 
from me. But it would have been to 
much of a coinsidence if we'd both 
written exsaxtly the same sonnit out of our 
own heads, so-what does she conklude ?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“Why, fathead ; that we both coppied 
it from somebody else—out of some book 
by some well-known proper dead poet. 
I’ve no doubt now, on thinking over it, 
that Browne did do that; because when 
I first read his poem I could hardly be- 
lieve that he had written such real poetry, 
owing tothe rimes. but it’s all over now. 
She’s written a letter I can’t show you. 
To hope even for her friendship wouldn't 
be any good. A girl hates a joke some- 
thing frightful.” 

* How about Browne?” I said. 

‘“*She’s written to him also asking him 
where he got the verses out of, and ex- 
splaining she doesn’t believe they are 
original and saying how another friend 
had sent the very same the day before. 
So now you see what an unholy mess 
you’ve made of it.” 

I said I did, but I felt it was my duty 
to him. 


,? 

















Three days later Bradwell had me in his room. 
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“Yes; I know,” he said; “ but the 
question is, What do Ido now? You see 
’ all’s fair’ and all that, but now, being out 
of the hunt, ought I to throw up the 
sponge and tell the truth, or ought I 
not ?” 

**T don’t know, Bradwell,” I said, “ but 
anyway you won’t mention me, I hope, 
because I only acted for you, and did a 
jolly dangerous thing.” 

“No, you’re safe enough, and in fact 
I’m going to reward you for what you did 
do,” said Bradwell. “ But seeing I’m 
out of it, I think it will be a manly act 
to Browne if I tell Mabel frankly that I 
resorted to strateji.” 

“But me ?” I said. 

“T shall merely inform her,” answered 
Bradwell, ‘‘that one of my emissaceries 


found the poem, and of course brought it 
to me; that I despatched it—as a joke, 
taking care not to say I was the auther. 
I shall end with these words: ‘ Browne is 
innocent.’” 

All of which he did, and I left the letter 
in the usual spot. But Mabel cut him 
altogether from that day ; and he told me 
girls have no humer and laughed it off, 
though he felt it a lot, and often smacked 
my head out of bitterness of mind after- 
wards, but not hard. He gave me an old 
knife for a reward, but told me at the 
same time never to do anything for him 
again without being commanded. 

As for Mabel, she threw over Browne 
just like she threw over Bradwell, despite 
Bradwell’s letter; and Bradwell said it was 
a nemmecis, whatever that is. 
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TO A ROSE-BUD. 


BY WILL HILL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. BARNARD DAVIS. 


ERE I the breeze, fair rose, I’d woo 
WU Thy petals sweet ; but not to strew 
Them on the air, 
And render bare 
The violated-bosom where 
They blushing grew. 


Think not thy sweets I’d strive to taste, 
And shed ashower those petals chaste 
In shame to die; 
\ Then frolic by 
And swift to other rosebuds hie 
With wanton haste ! 


Nay, rather would I linger near, 

And gently dry each dewy tear 
With softest kiss ; 
Nor should thy bliss 

Through any ruder breath than this 
Be marred by fear. 


I love a maid, as fair to see, 

As pure as thou: if haply she 
Should pass thy way, 
Bend o’er I pray 

And whisper soft what I to-day 
Have sung to thee. 











THE STORY OF THE WAGGONER. 


BY NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


FAAHEY have killed the 
first bullock. And 
now they are flaying 
it. Later, and in a 
little while, they will 
take out its liver. 
Then the doctor will 
chop the liver very 
finely and place it as 
a poultice around the 
naked body of the 
corporal. After which he will wrap the 
corporal in the raw hide. This the dector 
has told to me. 

To-morrow they will kill another bul- 
lock. They will take off its hide, they 
will take out its liver. And midst the 
fresh liver, inside the new hide, they will 
place the corporal, after that they have 
drawn him from the bloody poultice of to- 
day. 

The doctor is very clever, he has cured 
many men. But the corporal will die. 

The doctor has said, “The poultices 
will draw out the bad blood, will drive in 
fresh life.” 

But I, Achilles, I say “No.” I say 
that the corporal will surely die. Listen, 
and you will agree with me, that though 
the corporal is strong, though his doctor 
is very clever, the corporal will die. 

It was noon and three days ago that I 
stood in the shed where the waggons of 
the Afendi are kept. I was standing by 
the sousta, whose sides are painted red. 
In one hand I held a hammer, in the 
other I held some wooden pegs. Ach! 
but the waggon was old——very old ; and I 
was mending it here, I was mending it 
there. 





Of a sudden I heard the sound of step- 
ping hoofs upon the roadway outside 
the shed. I stooped and looked through 
the wheels of the waggon. I saw Baba 
Demetri. 

The Baba was leading a donkey. He 
came close to the shed. He stopped in 
front of it. He looked among the waggons, 
but he did not see me. “Iam here,” I 
said ; and I rose, I walked to his side. 

The Baba looked about him very care- 
fully. I said, “Bah! but that is a new 
donkey you have there.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I bought it 
yesterday.” Then his voice sank to a 
whisper. “ Achilles,” he said, looking still 
more carefully about him. 

“Hin?” I ejaculated encouragingly. 

“T want a piece of rope for a new bridle ; 
this donkey is stronger than my old one.” 

I understood. ‘“ Wait!” I answered ; 
and I went to the back of the shed, I 
drew forth a piece of new cord from a box. 
I held it up before the Baba. He nodded 
his head and handed me some pence. It 
was so, that I sold some of the Afendi’s 
rope to the Baba, and placed the money 
in my own pocket. 

The Baba was old, his hands trembled. 
“© Make haste,” I said ; but still he fumbled 
and could not place the rope around his 
donkey’s jaw. “Ach!” I urged; “give 
it to me.” I was fearful lest the Afendi 
might pass. 

The donkey was very strong, was very 
restless. He curled his lips, he threw up 
his head, he stamped and strove with his 
hoofs. “ But it isa devil you have bought, 
Baba,” I laughed, when at length I had 
noosed the cord around its chin; and I 
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looked at the donkey, whose eyes were 
wicked and wild—very wicked and wild. 

The Baba did not reply. He began to 
clamber into the wooden saddle. ‘“ Pou 
‘pas (Where are you going)?” I asked 
curiously. 

‘‘T am going to the sea-shore to fetch 
a basket of sand for the Afendi,” he 
answered briskly. It was a four hours’ 
journey by mule. 

I would have asked him how many 
lepta the Afendi was going to give him for 
the work, but just then there passed by us 
that blue-coated corporal who is groaning 
yonder upon his back. “Good-morning, 
corporal,” I said civilly. |“ Good-morn- 
ing, corporal,” said the Baba ; but his eyes 
shivered away from the soldier’s* like the 
eyes of a woman will shiver away from a 
raw wound. 

The corporal looked at the old man—- 
it was a quick glance. Then he looked at 
me. And though he gave greeting to ws, 
it was to me that he spoke. A few words, 
and he continued his way. 

The Baba felt for the rope-stirrups with 

his heels. Presently he looked at the back 
of the corporal, who was growing smaller in 
the distance. And he swore by the Virgin 
that he would kill that corporal, whose 
father he wished that the devil might 
take. : 
I smiled, for the Baba was not brave. 
And I had heard him swear many times 
that he would kill the corporal. It was 
the oath of a weak old man, and again I 
smiled, as, continuing to swear very bit- 
terly against the corporal, the Baba took 
the road to the sea-shore, and away from 
the corporal. 

Further and further apart travelled the 
Baba and the corporal. And as I idly 
gazed, sometimes at the one, and some- 
times at the other, I was telling myself this 
history of that which had come between 
the old man and the soldier :— 

“Once the old man had a son, who was 
strong and tall, but a thief—a stealer of 


sheep. Between this son and the cor- 
poral, who was then a private, there was 
bad blood. But why? ‘The world did 
not know. ’ 

‘One day the old man’s son was stupid. 
He allowed suspicion to grow into proof. 
And he left a neighbour’s sheep—the 
throat of which he had cut—in his father’s 
cottage, whilst he went to drink at the inn 
of our village. 

“One ran to the corporal, who was 
then a private. Gladly the soldier tcok 
his rifle, and went to the inn where sat 
alone the old man’s son. 

“Soon a rifle spoke loudly. After 
which there was a little silence, till many 
men ran with clattering shoes to the door 
of the inn, from which was wreathing a 
thin blue smoke. 

“The men entered with a rush, with 
eagerly open eyes. The old man’s son 
lay upon his back; his legs were widely 
apart, so were his arms, with their twitch- 
ing fingers. ‘What does it mean?’ 
asked the men of the soldier, as he stood 
by, and jerked a used cartridge carelessly 
from the breech of his rifle. 

“ * He was about to draw his pistol upon 
me, and I shot him through the heart,’ 
said the soldier. 

“There was a silence. The fingers of 
the old man’s son ceased to twitch. A 
voice said, ‘ He is dead.’ 

“ Presently the old man came wildly to 
them. His face was very pale. ‘ Which 
is the murderer? Who has killed my 
son?’ he shouted. 

“* He was about to draw his pistol upon 
me, and I shot him through the heart,’ 
said the soldier; but he did not look at 
the old man, as he walked towards the 
door. 

“* Tt is a lie!’ said the old man des- 
perately, and the soldier left the inn very 
quietly. 

“The crowd murmured. They grew 
busy about the dead man. ‘He is a liar 
and a murderer, that soldier,’ sobbed the 


* Here used in the sense of military police. 
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old man many times to them. But they 
—they did not know. They only thought 
that it was very possible. It was then 
that the old man first swore that he would 
kill the corporal.” 

This history, it amused me to think of 
it, for the corporal was still alive, and but 
a little while ago the old man had given 
him civil greeting. Bah! though the old 
man had afterwards sworn bitterly, I did 
not think 
that the cor- 
poral would 
soon lie 
groaning 
upon his 
back. No, 
surely! I 
watched the 
old man, 
and I watch- 
ed the cor- 
poral, until 
they passed 
from sight ; 
then I went 
to work a- 
gain at the 
waggon of 
the Afendi. 

I was bus- 
ily hammer- 
ing when a 
man came 
to me with 
a message 
from the Afendi. I was to take one of 
the light carts, and fetch things (pragmata) 
from the town. It was a work that ate up 
the rest of the day. 

The next morning after that I had fed 
the mules, an order came that I was to 
cart lime from the kiln, for the use of the 
masons who were repairing the big house. 
I had finished this work by noon. Then 
I wanted food, and I began to eat 
bread under the waggon-shed. Presently 
I heard the voice of the Afendi. ‘‘ Achilles, 
Achilles,” he was shouting. ‘‘Edo, Afendi 





The Corporal looked at the old man. 
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(Here, Afendi),” I answered ; and I stepped 
outside of the shed. I ran to him with 
my mouth full of bread, as he stood talking 
to the corporal. 

** Put the mules to the red waggon,” he 
said to me sternly, “and go to Lamata by 
the sea.” 

“ Directly,” I answered hastily, for his 
face was very stern. 

“The corporal will go with you,” he 
said. 

“Let it be 
so,” I an- 
swered. 

“You and 
the corporal 
will bring 
home the 
body of De- 
metri,in the 
red wag- 
gon,” he or- 
dered. 

“Bah!” I 
said, for I 
was greatly 
surprised, 
“but is the 
Baba dead 
then?” 

oe Yes ! ” 
answered 
the Afendi. 
“The news 
has just 
come that 
the donkey of the old man has killed 
him.” 

I was very surprised. The Baba decd! 
And killed by his donkey. Ach! but now 
I remembered, its eyes were very wicked 
and wild. 

I ran to the stables. The mules were 
feeding hungrily, they did not wish to 
work again so soon. But I, Achilles, I 
was their master; and I took them by the 
ears, k led them forth with cunning kicks. 
Then I came to the waggon. I seized its 
shafts. I drew it outside of the shed. 
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“Ela (Come)!” I shouted fiercely to the 
sulky ones ; and I put them quickly to the 
waggon ; I was ready. The Afendi had 
seen my cleverness, I was pleased. 

I cracked my whip, the mules lent for- 
ward, the muscles of their haunches 
strained and gathered. So—the cor- 
poral and I started to bring back the body 
of the dead Baba. And upon creaking 
axles, over a rugged roadway, the mules 
slowly drew us from the village into the 
open country. 

I wished that the corporal should tell 
me how the accident happened to the 
Baba. “I know nothing about it,” said he, 
“‘save what the Afendi has told to you. I 
go to make enquiries, I go to see that it is 
truly a donkey which has killed the Baba, 
and nota man. That is my duty.” The 
corporal told me this, then he blew out his 
cheeks with windy pride. It annoyed me 
to see him so, the cuckold. And I 
pricked him, I said, “The Baba swore 
many times that he would kill you.” 

The corporal laughed, but so uneasily 
that I looked at him. He said, with a 
quick shiver, “The Baba was afraid of 
me, and now he is dead.” 

“And now he is dead,” I repeated 
dreamily, for it was strange how I could 
hear the oaths of the Baba striking dis- 
tinctly in my ears, how I could see the 
hatred of his face hungering cruelly before 
my eyes. 

The wheels of the waggon rolled heavily 
onwards. Suddenly they ceased to crunch 
rough stones under their iron tires; and 
they forced their sticky way through a crust 
of damp red earth, which the winter 
rains had swept across the roadway. My 
ears rested. I looked about us at the 
rain-beaten fields, upon whose smooth 
mud, amongst whose blackly-stained stub- 
ble, lay glistening pools of water. After- 
wards I gazed upwards at the heavens, 
across whose azure, fleecy clouds were 
drifting slowly and lazily. “Spring will 
soon be here,” I said to the corporal. 

He started. He raised his chin from 


his breast. “Yes!” he answered; and 
he looked around. But he did not wish 
to talk, he wished to think, or he was 
sleepy. 

I checked the waggon. Then ground 
harshly o’er another bed of stones. And 
now the road ran from the sodden fields 
amidst green woods, and turned and 
twisted up hills that grew great, and 
greater. My mules sobbed as _ they 
lowered their heads. 

A while, and torrents roared dully 
below us. Birds flew downwards and 
very deeply by the side of the narrow 
road, which, now here, now there, had 
been eaten away by the winter rains. 
The Virgin ! but I drove my mules care- 
fully along that crumbling road, as it 
clung to a side of upright rock. 

Thus, with a few words between the 
corporal and me, the mules drew the 
waggon to the head of the pass. And the 
waggon ran level till it ran down and 
adown midst a wood towards the sea. 
Then again I spoke of the dead Baba to 
the corporal, and I wondered how that his 
donkey might have killed him. ‘Soon 
we shall see,” said the corporal, but his 
voice was low. 

The firs of the wood about us grew 
thinly and more thinly apart. The wag- 
gon rolled more slowly down a long and 
gentle slope. And soon the road ran forth 
upon a stone-sprinkled plain. I nudged 
the corporal as he sat by my side. I 
pointed with my finger. ‘We shall soon 
be there,” I said. 

He gazed gloomily in the line of my 
pointing finger ; he shivered, but he did 
not speak. ’Twas the sea that lay before 
us. It was heavy with purple colour. And 
the white clouds in furthest distance bent 
coldly to the sleeping passion of its bosom. 
And the grey olives that fringed its shore 
stood still as the heart of the dead man 
who was waiting till the waggon should 
come to his side. 

With the first pale shadows of night 
we entered the hamlet of Lamata, whose 
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houses stand smally upon the yellow 
shore of the great sea. And I called 
to a man who stood near to the door 
of a cottage, I said, “ Where lies the 
body of Baba Demetri?” 

“He who was killed Ly his donkey?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“He lies in that cottage, yonder,” he 
said ; and he pointed. 

‘““’Mpros, ’mpros (Gee up, gee up),” I 
said impatiently to my mules. And they 
drew the grumbling waggon nearer to its 
door. 

The corporal slowly descended from 
the waggon. I followed faster. I was 
about to knock, when the door of the 
cottage opened, and a man whom I knew, 
said, “I heard the waggon. Enter! He 
lies within.” 

We entered. He closed the door be- 
hind us. He shut out the noise of the 
beating sea. And we stood in a silence 
by the side of the dead man. 

“ Ach!” I said, as my skin turned cold 
and crept. “ But how did it happen? And 
why is the cheek of the Baba torn all 
redly raw?” 

“T will tell you what I know,” he 
answered. 

But that was not enough fcr the cor- 
poral, who wished to show courage in the 
presence of his dead enemy. He said 
proudly, “It will be my care that you 
tell us all of that which you know.” 

The man looked strangely at the cor- 
poral. He pointed to the dead man. 
“He was an enemy of yours,” he said 
to the corporal. 

The face of the corporal turned pale, 
a sudden gloom crept over it. “ But he 
is dead!” he said, enquiringly. 


“And yet——” said the man, and 
hesitated. 
“ And yet What ?” asked the cor- 





poral, with an anxiety in his voice. 

The man shuddered. Then he drew 
himself up. He began :— 

“ Vester eve I was ccming along of the 


shore to the village here. ‘The Baba who 
lies there was some distance ahead of me; 
he was leading a donkey. 

“Very suddenly I saw the donkey to 
rear. ‘Then it struck at the Baba with 
its forelegs ; it beat the old man down 
under its hoofs. 

“T gave a great shout, and ran forward 
to drive off the donkey. But the sand 
was heavy; it clung to my feet. And 
even while I was running, the donkey 
was tearing with its teeth at the Baba’s 
cheek, was trampling him deeper and 
deeper into the soft sand. Ach! but the 
Virgin is my witness that it was a dread- 
ful sight. 

“T ran closer; my own shouts were 
awful to my ears. The savage one left 
its prey, and lashing with its*tail, kicking 
furiously, backed and backed. Then, 
with a deep-bellied neigh, which widely 
cleft the air, it sprang, it sprang again, 
and dashed madly away into the gather- 
ing shades of night. 

“ Alone, I knelt by the side of the 
dying Baba. I raised his head. I looked 
towards the village for help; but though 
its houses were there, I could see none 
of its men. 

“ He was dying very quickly. Soon he 
would be dead. ‘I will run to the village 
for help,’ I said to him. But even as I 
spoke a grey shadow grew upon his face, 
and he raised himself with a great effort. 
He swore that he would kill you, cor- 
poral. And that was the speech of his 
last breath. He fell back dead.” 

The corporal said not a word when the 
man had finished his history of the Baba’s 
death. I, Achilles, I tooked fearfully at 
the Baba. There was that in his face 
which seemed to listen. ‘“Gcd!” I ex- 
claimed to those others. “ Look! but he 
is alive.” 

The corporal sprang backwards as if 
a snake had hissed at his feet. His eyes 
stared ; a tide of blood filled very roundly 
the veins of his forehead. He drew a 
long breath. ‘Then he turned savagely 
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He said, “ He is dead, fool. 
Take him to the waggon. Let 


upon me. 
Come! 
us go.” 

I had been terrified, my limbs shook. 
“Tn a little time!” I answered the cor- 
poral ; and I turned towards the shrine of 
the cottage, I crossed myself before its 
holy light, I prayed of the holy Saint that 
he would guard me on the journey home. 
Then peace came to me, the oath of the 
Baba ceased to beat in my ears, and I 
stooped towards the dead body. 

“He is not heavy,” said the soldier ; 
and he opened the door of the cottage ; he 
motioned to the man and myself to carry 
forth the body. 

“You will help to iift,” said the man to 
the soldier. 

_ “Tt is not necessary,” he answered ; 
and he stepped hastily outside to the 
waggon. 

‘That man and I, we gathered up the 
weight of the dead Baba, and he lay stiffly 
between us. So—with long and short 
steps, we bore him forth towards the sea 
as it gnawed with whitely gnashing teeth 
amidst the clammy dusks, and laid him 
by the side of the waggon. 

Then the corporal spoke. “It is I who 
will fetch straw,” he said, and he returned 
to the cottage. 

The corporal left us alone with the 
dead man, into whose eyes were deeply 
sinking saddest dusks. I did not speak, 
I looked fearfully and broadly into the 
gathering night. 

“ Achilles,” said the man by my side. 

“What?” I said, turning my eyes 
closely upon him. 

He gave a little shudder as he stood 
staring at the dead man. “I can hear the 
words of his oath,” he said. ‘‘I would not 
like to be that corporal.” 

I listened with a beating heart. I 
thought that I heard. But even as I 
thought the corporal returned to our side 
with straw in his arms. And he tossed it 
with a rustle upon the floor of the waggon. 
Then he said boldly, though I believe that 
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there was a great fear in his heart, “ Lift 
him into the weggon.” 

“Let it be so,” I answered, stooping 
towards the dead man. “ But you will 
help, corporal ?” 

“It is not necessary,” he answered. 

But I—I would no longer do his 
work for him, for I felt fear of the dead 


man, of the deepening night. “ You will 
help,” I answered roughly. “You will 
help,” said the other man. And the 


corporal stooped slowly, unwill ngly, till 
he grasped the body with hands which 
shook. 

We raised the by to the waggon. We 
pushed it straightly amongst the straw. The 
crporal gave a little laugh of relief. “ He 
will not move,” he said, and the rest of his 
breath went heavily forth to the night. 
And that sigh of the corporal, I heard 
it. 

I climbed above and sat upon the seat. 
I gathered up the reins. “Iam ready,” I 
said to the corporal. And he mounted by 
my side. ‘‘’Mpros, ’mpros,” I said to my 
mules, and they strove, they pulled, the 
waggon noisily moved. “Twas so that 
we left the man behind us. ’Twas so that 
we left the village behind us, and travelled 
o’er the stony plain ; we, who were living, 
and he, who was dead. 

I was frightened. I would have liked 
many men to be around us, and much 
light. 

And when a weak moon shed weakly 
rays, I looked fearfully between the stilly 
olive trees, and ever and again at the face 
of the dead man who lay stiffly beneath 
us. 

Presently, and again I could hear the 
words of the dead man’s oath. And this 
I told whisperingly to the corporal, who 
had been silent, very silent as he looked 
forth into the pallid night. 

He turned. He gazed shrinkingly at 
the dead man. Then he leant backwards, 
and with a sudden movement he drew 
straw over the dead man’s face. 

The waggon rolled slowly onwards, 





1 led back many men with fiery torches, 
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Now from the right to the left passed 
grey clouds over the moon, which peered 
and hid, which—many times—peered and 
hid. And ever with the clouded light fell 
away the straw from the dead man’s face ; 
and ever from the open light did the 
corporal cover with straw those staring 
eyes. But he did not speak, nor did I. 

A while, and the road commenced to 
climb the hills. It was now that the 
waggon grew heavy, and more heavy. 
**’Mpros, ’mpros,” I said to my mules, for 
I longed to come to our village. 

Now to this side, now to that side of 
the waggon, the dead man moved with 
rustle and thud. I wished not to listen, 
but how could I help it? ‘It is the rise 
of the road, it is the jolt of a stone,” I said 
to myself. 

Higher, higher rolled the waggon to- 
wards the green glitter of a star. At 
length I drew tight the reins. “We will 
walk up the slope of this greatest hill,” I 
said to the corporal. 

“As you will,” he answered. And we 
descended from the waggon, we walked 
by its side that was red in the yellow-green 
night. 

“’Mpros, ’mpros,” I said to my mules ; 
but the waggon was strangely heavy. 
‘Tis the hill,” I said to myself. But the 
dead man moved in his straw, and a 
devil’s jeer rose from the deep valley by 
the roadside. 

The moon came more strongly forth, 
and shone upon the narrow level of 
the road. “Stop,” I said to my mules, 
And the corporal, he climbed to his seat. 
There was a lofty silence upon the moun- 
tains; there was a deep silence in the 
valley. Then I turned from the heads 
of my mules ; I went to the side of the 
waggon next to the high wall of rock. As 
I placed my hand upon one of its shafts 
there was a crash, and the waggon fell 
sideways from me with a broken axle. 
For a second it rested, whilst the corporal 
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clung to its seat, and strove, and strove to 
climb o’er the slanting wood to where I 
stood in safety. ‘Then it moved like a 
snail, afterwards with the quicker gliding 
of a snake, whilst trampled my struggling 
mules with piercing neighs. Suddenly 
it sank with a fiercer swifiness, it fell 
away from my sight ; and grasped as by 
the strength of a giant, my mules were 
hurried backwards, and drawn savagely 
downwards.. Then there was nought be- 
fore me but an empty moonlight, till it 
filled with a thunderous crash from a dim 
distance below. 

I stood, like the rock at my back. 
Gradually, gradually, the moonlight 
emptied of its surging sound, and the 
deep valley, and the high peaks, but 
whispered of that which had just hap- 
pened. 

I stood, like the rock at my back, and 
gazed at the broken edge of that narrow 
roadway. A _ little stone rolled. I 
watched it, as it tumbled, tumbled, and 
fell with hurry to the groans that now 
rose from below. After which, I felt with 
a great fear that devils were close to me ; 
and I fled to our village. 

Later I led back many men with fiery 
torches in their hands, and together we 
climbed down and adown the rocks till 
we came to the broken waggon. There, 
the corporal was breathing heavily by the 
side of the dead Baba, my mules were 
beating their heads with agony upon 
blood-sprinkled stones. And I under- 
stood all, when I saw that the right hand 
of the dead Baba lay stiffly outstretched 
over the heart of the corporal. And I 
knew, as you will now know, that though 
the corporal is strong, though his doc- 
tor is clever, the corporal must die. 
And’ I saw, as you will now see, that 
the oath which had wrapped around the 
soldier was grey and cunning. And 
that many bullocks’ lives could not save 
him. 





LA CIGALE. 
Drawn by George Morrow. 

















A Brook in the Department of Var, France. 


In the galleries of the Luxembourg, Paris. 





From a painting by Henri Harpignieés. 


First exhibited at the Salon of 1888. 
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boasted 
“Give me 
canvas, colours, a 
room to work in, 
with a door that will 
fock, and it is not 
difficult to paint pic- 
tures!” This was the spirit of the older 
men, against which Constable rose in 
his might. It was the legacy of the past; 
the principle, or the lack of it, which per- 
mitted Titian (in a picture now in the 
National Gallery) to paint the shadows of 
his figures falling away from the spectator 
into the picture, and fowards the setting 
sun in the background. The return to 
nature, however, was not accomplished at 
once. It is doubtful, indeed, if a painter 
can ever arrive at a respectable technical 
achievement without imbibing certain con- 














DIFFERING 


AIMS. 

ventions which prevent complete submis- 
sion to nature; absolute mazveté thus 
becoming only theoretically possible. 


Constable, with all his independence, 
dared not throw over all received canons 
of art. And Géricault, while daring to 
paint a modern theme, daring still more to 
embody it in forms plausibly like average 
humanity, and refusing to place on a raft 
in mid-ocean a carefully chosen assort- 
ment of antique statues, still did not 
think, apparently, that the heavily marked 
shadows prevalent throughout his picture 
were never seen under the far-reaching 
arch of the sky, but fell from a studio 
window. Nor do the early pictures by 
Corot free themselves from the in- 
fluences of the academy at once. In the 
studies which he bequeathed to the 
Louvre—two tiny canvases on which are 
depicted the Coliseum and the Castle of 
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St. Angelo at Rome—the conventional 
picking out of detail, the painting of 
separate objects by themselves, without 
due relation to each other, is the effect of 
early study ; and it is only in the as yet 
timid reaching for effect of light and 
atmosphere that we feel the Corot of the 


Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. 


This portrait represents ‘‘ good Papa Corot,” as he was universally known, at 


work out of doors, 


future. These studies were painted in 
1826 ; and as late as 1835 the same in- 
fluences are manifest in the ‘‘ Hagar and 
Ishmael in the Desert,” a historical land- 
scape of the kind dear to the academies, 
but saved and made of interest by the 
native qualities of the painter struggling 
to the surface. 

Jean Baptiste CamiNe Corot was born in 





After a photograph from life. 
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Paris, July 28,1796. His father was origin- 
ally a barber ; but, marrying a dressmaker, 
he joined forces with his wife to such effect 
that they became ‘ - fashionable house of 
their time ; a2 = ~ aress from Corot’s” 
found its place in the comedies of the 
early part of the century, very much 
as the name of Worth has 
been potent in later days. 
The youth’s distaste for busi- 
ness (certain unfortunate 
experiences in selling olive- 
coloured cloth leading di- 
rectly thereto) at length 
vanquished the parents’ op- 
position to his choice of a 
career; and after a solemn 
family conclave it was de- 
cided that he was to have 
an allowance of sixty pounds 
a year, and be free to follow 
his ‘own inclinations. Pro- 
curing materials for work, 
Corot sat him down the same 
day on the banks of the 
Seine, almost under the win- 
dows of his father’s shop, and 
began to paint. It is prettily 
related that one of the shop- 
women, Mademoiselle Rose 
by name, was the only person 
of his entourage who sym- 
pathised with the young fel- 
low, and who came to look 
at his work to encourage him. 
Late in life the good Corot 
said: “Look at my first 
study; the colours are still 
bright, the hour and day re- 
main fixed on the canvas; 
and only the other day Mademoiselle 
Rose came to see me; and, alas, the ola 
maid and the old man, how faded they 
are!” 

It was Corot’s good fortune to meet at 
the start a young landscape painter, 
Michallon, who had lately returned from 
Rome, where he had gone after winning 
the prize for historical landscape, which 
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A By-Path. From a painting by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. 


A later work treated with greater freedom. 


then formed part of the curriculum of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Michallon died 
in 1824, when only twenty-eight years 
old, too soon to have shown the fruits of 
an independent spirit, which had already 
revolted against the trammels of the 
school. Desiring to save Corot from the 
mistakes which he had himself made, he 
adjured him to remain zaif, to paint nature 
as he saw it, and to disregard the counsels 
of those who were for the moment in 
authority. Gentle, almost timid by nature, 
having met so far in life with little but 
disapproval, Corot disregarded his friend’s 
advice at first,and placed himself under the 
guidance of Victor Bertin, a painter then 
in vogue, and, needless to say, deeply 
imbued with scholastic tradition. In his 
company Corot made his first voyage to 
Italy, in 1825, and thus came for the first 


time under the true classic influence. 
The lessons taught in the school of nature, 
where Claude had studied, were those 
best fitted for the temperament of Corot, 
who has been called “a child of the 
eighteenth century, grown in the midst 
of that imitation of antiquity so ardent, 
and so often unintelligent, where the 
Directory copied Athens, and the Empire 
forced itself to imitate Rome.” It is a 
curious and interesting fact that when, 
as in this case, the spirit of classicism re- 
veals itself anew, its never-dying influence 
can be the motive for work as fresh 
and modern as that of Corot. It is also 
true that the rigid enforcement of the 
study of drawing was a healthy influence 
of Corot’s early life. All the pictures of 
his. early period show the most minute 
attention to form and modelling; and 
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when he had finally rid himself of the 
hard manner which it entailed, there 
remained the substratum of a constructive 
basis upon which his freer brush played 
at will. 

Many years, however, Corot was to 
wait before the memorable day when he 
bewailed that his complete collection of 
works had been spoiled, he having sold a 
picture. Living on his modest income, 
which his father doubled when, in 1846, 
the son was given the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, he was happy with his two 
loves, nature and painting. Little by 
little he gained a reputation among 
artists, especially when, after 1835, on 
his return from a second vogage to Italy, 
he found that the true country of the 
artist is his native country. After that 
period his works are nearly all French in 
subject, many of them painted in the 
environs of Paris; though, with his 
Theocritan spirit, he could see the 
fountain of Jouvence in the woods of 
Sévres, and for him the classic nymph 
dwelt by the pond at Ville d’Avray. His 
life was long, and completely filled with 
his work. He died February 22, 1875. 

After Corot’s death, there was exhibited 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, 
a collection of several hundred of his 
pictures, and then, perhaps for the first 
time, the genius of the man was pro- 
foundly felt. To those who were inclined 
to undervalue the pure, sweet spirit which 
shone through his work, and to complain 
of the representation of a world in which 
no breeze stronger than a zephyr blew, 
in which the birds always sang, and the 
shepherd piped to a flock unconscious of 
the existence of wolves, there were shown 
efforts in so many and various directions 
as to for ever silence their reproach of 
monotony, so often directed against 
Corot’s work. There were landscapes, 
showing the gradual emancipation, due 
to the most sincere study of nature, hard 
and precise, in the early period ; vaporous 
and filled with suggestion, as the senti- 


ment of the day and hour represented 
became important to the painter, and 
his technical mastery became more certain 
in later years. There were figures, none 
too well drawn from the point of view of 
David or Ingres, but serving, to a painter 
whose interest in atmospheric problems 
never ceased, as objects around which the 
luminous light of day played, and which 
were bathed in circumambient air. 

With all this variety, however, the true 
value of Corot’s work lies in the expression 
of the spirit of the man himself. It is 
often possible, and it is always theoreti- 
cally desirable, to separate the personality 
of a painter from his production in any 
critical consideration of his achievement. 
It is at least only fair to believe that the 
light which shines from so many can- 
vases is the true expression of many a 
life which is clouded to our superficial 
view. With Corot, however, it is im- 
possible to make this separation. Every 
added detail of his life—and they are so 
numerous that in the difficulty of a choice 
they must remain unrecorded here—gives 
a new perception of his work. A youth- 
ful Virgilian spirit to the day of his death, 
as old at his birth as the classic suurce 
from which he sprang, he invented a 
method essentially his own, in which to 
express his new-old message. In our 
work-a-day, materialistic age, like a 
thrush singing in a boiler-shop, he is 
the quiet but triumphant vindication of 
the truth that all great art has its roots 
firmly implanted in the earth of Hellenic 
civilisation, though its expression may be, 
as in Corot’s case, through an art un- 
known to the Greeks, and even, as in the 
case of the one greater man of this 
century than Corot—Millet—by the pre- 
sentation of types which the beauty- 
loving sons of Hellas disdained to repre- 
sent. 

Millet’s work must bs considered later 
in these papers, but it is useful here to 
make this passing comment, that with 
Corot he represents what is best in our 
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A Shallow River. From a painting by Theodore Rousseau. 


modern art; that the greatest quality of 
our modern art is its steadfast reliance on 
nature ; and that, paradoxical as it may 
seem, they are alike in taking only from 
nature that which is serviceable to the 
clarity of their expression, -being in this 
both at odds to the common practice of 
modern painting, which usually adopts 
a more servile attitude towards nature. 
Corot painted out of doors constantly ; 
but in the maturity of his art his work 
was only based upon. the scene before him, 
a practice dangerous to the student, and 
fraught with difficulty to the master. In the 
fever of production ; in the almost childish 
joy which the long neglected painter felt 
when dealers and collectors besieged his 
door ; and, finally, in the necessity which 
arose for large sums of money to carry on 
works of charity, which were his only 
dissipation, and which it was his pride to 
sustain without impairing the patrimony 


that in the course of time he had in- 
herited, and that he left intact to his 
relatives ; Corot undoubtedly weakened 
his legacy to the future by over-pro- 
duction. In addition, his work became 
the prey of unscrupulous dealers (as there 
is nothing easier to imitate superficially 
than a Corot), and the mediocre pictures 
signed by his name are not always of 
his workmanship. Such works apart, his 
art has given us a message from the 
purest source of poetry and painting, 
couched in a language which is thoroughly 
of our time ; and it can be said that no 
other painter of the century, save the 
graver Millet, has held fast that which 
was good in the art of the past, and so 
enriched it by added truth and beauty, 
as Corot. It was fitting that when he lay 
dying as cheerfully as he had lived, con- 
tented that he had “‘had good parents 
and good friends,” beautiful landscapes 








The Stormy Sea. From a painting by Jules Dupré. 


This powerful picture gives an ides of the dramatic force of one who his bee: fitly terme a symphonic painter. 


flitted before his eyes, “more beautiful 
than painting.” On the morning of 
February 22, 1875, his servant urged him 
to eat to sustain his strength; but he 
gently shook his head, saying: “ Papa 
Corot will breakfast in heaven to-day.” 

Eight years before, on December 22, 
1867, there had died at Barbizon Theo- 
dore Rousseau, who, born at Paris, July 
15, 1812, had been the leader of the re- 
volution in landscape painting, in which 
we to-day count Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, 
Troyon, Diaz, Jacque, and others who, 
with our mania for classification, we call 
the “ Barbizon School.” The fact that 
these men, more than any painters before 
their time, had, by direct study from nature, 
developed strongly individual characteris- 
tics, makes this title, localised as it is by 
the name of a village with which a number 
of them had slight, if any, connection, a 
misnomer. The Frenchname for thegroup, 


“the men of 1830,” is more correct ; for 
it was about that time that their influence 
in the Salon began to be felt, as a result of 
the pictorial invasion of Constable. Lack- 
ing the poetic feeling of Corot, and more 
realistic in his aims, though not always in 
result, Rousseau met with instant success 
when he exhibited for the first time at 
the Salon in 1834. His picture, “ Felled 
Trees, Forest of Compiégne,” received 
a medal, and was purchased by the Duc 
d’Orleans. The following year the jury, 
presided over by Watelet, a justly for- 
gotten painter, refused Rousseau’s pic- 
tures, and from that time until 1849, when 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe had 
opened the Salon doors to all comers, no 
picture by Rousseau was exhibited at the 
Salon. 

In the meantime, however, Rousseau’s 
fame had grown, fostered by the more ad- 
vanced critics of the time. He lived at 
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Barbizon, on the border of the forest of 
Fontainebleau ; and, basing his work on 
the most uncompromising study of nature, 
his pictures bore an impress of simple 
truth, which to our latter-day vision seems 
so obvious and easily understood that 
nothing could show more clearly the 
depth of error into which his opponents 
had fallen than the systematic rejection of 
his work for so many years. He was by 
nature a leader, and in his country home 
he was soon joined by Millet and Charles 
Jacque, while in Paris he had the hearty 
support of Delacroix and his followers of 
the Romantic School. While forced by 
circumstances to find allies in these men, 
Rousseau had, however, but little of the 
imaginative temperament. He was, above 
all, the close student of natural pheno- 
mena. He sat, an impartial recorder of 


The Edge of the Forest (Fontainebleau). 


the phases of nature’s triumphal proces- 
sion. Early and late, in the fields, among 
the rocks, or under the trees of the forest, 
his cunning hand noted an innumerable 
variety of facts which before him, through 
ignorance or disdain, the landscape painter 
had never seen. It is but fair to say that, 
like all pioneers in the untrodden fields of 
art, his means of expression at times failed 
to keep pace with his intention. His work 
is occasionally overburdened with detail, 
through the embarrassment of riches 
which nature poured at his feet. Then, 
heir to the processes of painting of former 
generations, it seemed to him necessary to 
endow nature with a warmth of colouring, 
an abuse of the richer tones of the palette, 
which we may presume he would have 
discarded but for the fact already noted, 
that a painter carries through his earthly 





From a painting by Theodore Rousseau. 
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pilgrimage a baggage of early-formed 
habits difficult tu throw off ex route. The 
belief that colour to be beautiful must of 
necessity be warm, rich, and deep in tone, 
was shared by all painters of Rousseau’s 
time, and lingers still in the minds of many, 
despite the fact that nature has created the 
tea-rose as well as the orange. When, how- 
ever, Rousseau was completely successful 
the reward of his painstaking methods 
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discussions which took place. Corot, ill 
at ease in the revolutionary atmosphere, 
made an occasional appearance. Diaz, 
he cf meridional extraction, turbulent 
and emphatic, stamped his wooden leg, 
and was as illogical in debate as in 
painting. Charles Jacque, with the keen 
smile and the facility for absorbing ideas 
from the best of them; Ziem even, who 
painted Venice for some years in the 


On the River Oise. From a painting by Charles Francois Dawbigny. 


A typical French river, with the familiar figures of peasant women washing linen in the stream. Probably painted during one of the 


voyages of his house-boat studio Le Bottin, in which the painter passed many summers. 


was measurably great. The rendition of 
effect, the certainty of modelling, the sus- 
tained power throughout the work, lifts it 
beyond mere transcription of fact into the 
realm of typical creations which appear 
more true than average reality. 

Of the life of Rousseau as the head 
of the little colony of painters who for 
longer or shorter periods resided at Bar- 
bizon, much could be said if space per- 
mitted. It is pleasant to think that the 
more prosperous Rousseau helped with 
purse and influence his comrades, and 
that, by nature sad and irritable, he was 
always considerate of them in the many 


shades of Fontainebleau ; Dupré, whose 
nature expresses itself in deep sunsets 
gleaming through the oaks of the forest ; 
Daubigny, the youngest of the group, and 
the more immediate forerunner of land- 
scape as it is to-day, then winning bis first 
success ; Decamps, who later sometimes 
left the Imperial Court, domiciled for the 
moment at the palace of Fontainebleau, 
and brought his personality of a great 
painter, who failed through lack of 
elementary instruction, among them ; 
Daumier, the great caricaturist, and pos- 
sibly greater painter, but for the engross- 
ing character of the work which first fell 

















A Sunlit Glade. From a painting by Leon-Germain Pelouse. 


A remarkable rendering of intricate detail without sacrifice of general effect, this picture, nevertheless, gives somewhat the impression of 


a photograph from nature. 


in his way. All these and more made up 
the constantly shifting group. The first 
innkeeper of the place and his wife, whose 
hyphenated name, Luniot-Ganne, com- 
memorated their union, kept for many 
years on the walls, the panels of the doors, 
and on odd cabinets and bits of furniture, 
souvenirs of the passage of all these men, 
in the shape of sketches made by their 
hands. This little museum, created in 
sportive mood, bore all these names and 
many more, those of men, often cele- 
brated, who from sympathy or curiosity 
visited the place. Millet was in life, as in 
art, somewhat apart in the later years ; 


but he was the consistent friend of 
Rousseau, whose life closed in the dark- 
ness of a disordered mind. 

Narcisco Virgilio Diaz de la Pefia was 
the noble name of him who, born at 
Bordeaux in 1807, the son of a Spanish 
refugee, died at Mentone, November 18, 
187€. Left an orphan when very young, 
he drifted to Paris, and found work, 
painting on china, in the manufactory at 
Sévres. Here he met Dupré, employed 
like himself ; and in their work in other 
fields it is not fanciful to feel the influence 
of the delight in rich translucent colour, of 
the tones employed with over-emphasis on 
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the surface of faience. After a bitter 
acquaintance with poverty, Diaz pro- 
duced work which brought him great 
popularity. The earlier pictures were 
studies in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
whose venerable tree-trunks, moss-grown ; 
whose lichen-covered rocks, and gleaming 
pools reflecting the sky ; he rendered with 
force of colour and strength of effect. 
Gradually he began to attempt the figure, 
which in his hands never attained a 
higher plane than an assemblage of charm- 
ing though artificial colour; and these 
little douguets, which superficially imitated 
Corregio, Da Vinci, or Prud’hon as the 
fancy seized the painter, bathed in a 
colour that is undeniably agreeable, were 
and are to this day loved by the collector, 
Of a whimsical temperament, Diaz was 
the life of artist gatherings; and his 
facility in work, and its popularity, gave 
him the means of doing many generous 
acts, the memory of which lives. But, of 
the group of men of his time, he has 
experienced perhaps the least influence. 
Jules Dupré rises to a higher plane. 
But his work, freed from the colder 
academical bondage, is pitched in a key 
of colour which takes us to a world where 
the sun shines through smoke ; where the 
clouds float heavily, filled with inky 
vapours ; and the light shoots from be- 
hind the trees explosively. It is a grave, 
rhythmic world, however ; and if it lacks 
the dewy atmosphere of Corot, it has an 
intensity which the more sanely balanced 
painter seldom reached. Dupré, born at 
Nantes in 1812, and dying near Paris, at 
the village of L’Isle-Adam, in 1889, made 
his first important exhibit at the Salon in 
1835, after a visit to England, where he 
met Constable. This picture, “ Environs 
of Southampton,” was typical of the work 
he was todo. A long waste of land near 
the sea, the middle distance in deepest 
shadow, and richly-coloured storm-clouds 
racing overhead ; the foreground in sun- 
light, enhanced by the artificial contrast 
of the rest of the picture ; a wooden dyke 


on which, together with two white horses 
near by, the gleam of sunlight falls almost 
with a sound, so intensified is all the 
effect; makes up the picture. Dupré’s 
work is generally keyed up to the highest 
possible pitch, and it is no little merit 
that, with the constant insistence on this 
note, it is seldom or never theatrical. 

Constant Troyon, from sympathy of aim, 
is commonly included in this group, al- 
though it was gradually, and after success 
achieved in landscape, that his more pow- 
erful cattle pictures were produced, which 
alone entitle him to the place. Born at 
Sévres is 1810, where his father was em- 
ployed at the manufactory of porcelain, he 
was thrown in contact with Dupré and Diaz. 
He first exhibited at the Salon in 1832, 
and for nearly twenty years was known asa 
landscape painter. His work at that time 
was eclectic, sufficientlyin touch with Rous- 
seau, whose acquaintance he had made, 
to be of interest, but never revolutionary 
enough to alarm the academical juries of 
the Salon. In 1849, after a visit to Hol- 
land, he turned his attention to animal 
painting, and became in that field the first 
of his time. In common with his-quondam 
comrades in the porcelain manufactory, 
Troyon delighted in warmth and richness 
of tone and colour; but in the rendering of 
the texture and colour of cattle the quality 
availed him greatly, and as objects in his 
foreground the landscape environment 
gained in depth by its judicious use. 
Troyon will be chiefly remembered by the 
pictures painted from 1846 to 1858. The 
later years of his life, until hisdeath in 1865, 
were passed with a clouded intellect. 

The youngest of the group proper was 
Charles Frangois Daubigny, who was born 
in Paris in 1817, and died there in 1878. 
He was the son of a well-known miniature 
painter, and passed his youth in the coun- 
try, where he imbibed the love for simple 
nature which he afterwards rendered with 


* less of fervour than Rousseau, with less 


poetry than either Corot or Dupré ; but, 
in his way, with as much or more of truth, 




















A Shepherd and his Flock. From a painting by Charles Emile Jacque. 


A typical example of the master, solidly painted, though, as was often his habit, somewhat forced in effect. 


His task was easier. In the progress 
which landscape painting had made, there 
were hosts of younger painters, each add- 
ing a particle of truth, each making an 
advance in technical skill and daring, and 
Daubigny profited by it all. Corot, it is 
true, had never been afflicted with the 
preoccupation of combining the freshness 
of nature with the fatine with which ages 
had embrowned the old gallery pictures ; 
but Daubigny, looking at. nature with a 
more literal eye than Corot, ran a gamut 
of colour greater than he. It was Dau- 
bigny who said of Corot, in envious 


admiration: ‘‘ He puts nothing on the 
canvas, and everything is there.” His own 
more prosaic nature took delight in regis- 
tering a greater number of facts. Floating 
quietly down the rivers of France in a 
house-boat, he diligently reproduced the 
sedgy banks, the low-lying distances, the 
poplars and clumps of trees lining the 
shore, and reflected in the waters. He 
painted the “Springtime,” now in the 
Louvre, with lush grass growing thick 
around the apple trees in blossom ; with 
tender greens, soft, fleecy clouds, and the 
moist, humid atmosphere of France ; with- 
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out preoccupation of rich colour, of “brown 
sauce,” of “low tone,” of the thousand and 
one ccnventions which have enfeebled the 
work of men stronger than he. Thus he 
prepared the way, and fills a middle place 
between the men who broke down the 
barrier of the Academy, and made an 





“The Man with the Leathern Belt”— Portrait of Gustave Courbet 
as a young man, by himself. 


Frum the original, in the Louvre 


honest effort at painting nature as they 
saw and felt it, but who, children of their 
epoch, could not altogether rid them- 
selves of their early education and the 
lawless band who, with the purple banner 
of impressionism, now riot joyously in 
the fields, with brave show of gleaming 
colour, and fearless attempt to enlist 
science in their ranks. 


It is to these latter that the future must 
look, and it can do so with confidence. 
In all the licence which runs ahead of 
progress there is less danger than resides 
in stagnation. The men of 1830, who by 
ungrateful youthsare now deridedhad their 
turn at derision, and extravagances were 
committed in their 
name, according to 
the beliefs of thtir 
time. They carried 
their work, however, 
to its full completion, 
and it remains the 
greatest achievement 
of this century in 
painting, the greatest 
in landscape art of 
all time. What the 
next century may 
bring is undoubted- 
ly foreshadowed in 
the work of impres- 
sionistic tendency. 
It has the merit of 
being anew direction, 
one as yet hardly 
opened before us, 
but more hopeful, 
despite certain ex- 
cesses, than it would 
be to see the men of 
our time settle down 
to an imitation of 
the works, however 
great, of those men 
of 1830. The im- 
mediate effect of 
their example — for 
few or none of them 
actually formed pupils—was, and can still 
be, seen in the works of men too numer- 
ous to be registered here. With the bent 
of the Gallic mind to scien.ific accuracy, 
the tendency was one of great literal de- 
pendence on nature, when once the way 
was opened. 

In Henri Harpigniés, a living painter, 
though now aged, the influence is felt 











An Unhappy Family. From a painting by Nicholas Francois Octave Tassaert. 


In the Luxembourg catalogue, to which museum the picture came from the Salon of 1850, is printed a long quotation from Lamennais's 


Paroles d'un Croyant (The Words of a Believer), an emphatic work, of great popularity about the time that the picture was painted. The 
women represented, having fallen into poverty, are suffering from cold and hunger, the obvious end of the tragedy being explained by these 
words, “ Shortly after there were seen two forms, luminous like souls, which took their flight towards Heaven.” The picture, like much of 
Tassaert's work, affords an instance of misguided and morbid talent. 
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The Stone Breakers. From a painting by Gustave Courbet. 


One of Courbet's early pictures, which, when exhibited at the Salon, excited considerable discussion, certain adverse critics finding in it 


an appeal to the socialistic elements. 
repairing the route. 


in the careful attention to form through- 
out the landscape. The delicate branch- 
ing of trees is depicted in his work with 
accuracy tempered by a sense of the 
beauty of line, which prevents it from 
hecoming photographic. Léon-Germain 
Pelouse, who was born at Pierrelay 
in 1838, and died in Paris, 1891, 
carried somewhat the same qualities to 
excess. His pictures, though undeniably 
excellent, are marred by the dangerous 
facility which degenerates into mere vir- 
tuosity. Charles Jacque, who was born 
in 1813, and lived until 1894, was of the 
original group iiving for many years in 
3arbizon. He was, perhaps, of less 
original mind than any of the others, but 


It represents a scene common in France, where stones are piled by the roadsides to be broken up for 


was gifted with a power of assimilation 
which enabled him to form an eclectic 
style that is now recognised as his own. 
His pictures are many in number and 
varied in character, though his somewhat 
stereotyped pictures of sheep, done in the 
later years of his life, are best known. 
The limits of space render it difficult 
to make even a summary enumeration of 
certain tendencies in figure painting which 
marked the years of the growth of this 
great landscape school. Gustave Courbet 
(born at Ornans in 1819, died in Switzer- 
land, 1877), who might be classed both as 
a figure and a landscape painter, would 
demand by right a longer consideration 
than can be here given. Of his career as 
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a champion of realism, as a past master 
in the peculiarly modern art of keeping 
one’s self before the .public, culminating 
in his connection with the Commune in 
Paris in 1871, and the destruction of the 
column in the Place Vendome, there 
could be much to say. Courbet was, as 
a painter, a powerful individuality ; of 
more force, however, as a painter of the 
superficial envelope than of the deeper 
qualities which nature makes pictorial at 
the bidding of one of finer fibre. His 
claim to be considered modern can be 
contested, inasmuch as it was only in 
subject that his work was novel. In 
manner of painting he was of a time long 
past, of a school of greater masters than 
he showed himself to be. With ‘this 
reserve, however, aS a vigorous painter, 
both of the figure and landscape, he is 


interesting ; and as one of the first to look 
about him and find his subjects in our 
daily life, his work will live. 

Théodule Ribot (born at Breteuil, 
1823, died in Paris, 1891) seems, to our 
view, to be almost a resurrection of an 
old Spanish master. Spagnoletto would 
hardly disown his “St. Sebastian,” in the 
Luxembourg ; and though one is inclined 
to wonder at a man of this century caring 
to shut out the light of day, and in the 
mysterious recesses of a cell which allows 
only a single ray to fall on his model, 
give himself up to the contemplation of 
nature under such conditions, it is never- 
theless true that the protean spirit of art 
excuses anything which is well done. As 
one working alone, Ribot is therefore 
more interesting than he would have 
been had he chosen to follow the beaten 





The Good Samaritan. From a painting by Theoduie Ribot. 


From the Salon of 1870; now in the Luxembourg. The story of the man who went down to Jericho and fell among thieves is here treated 
us a pretext for a forcible effect of light and shade, though it is also a novel and dramatic presentation of the scenes 








Servant at the Fountain. From a painting by Francois Saint Bouvin. 


From the Salon of 1863; now in the Luxembourg galleries 


A quiet scene, essentially French from the type of the woman to the “ foun- 


tain " of red copper so often seen in French kitchens, it recalls the work of the old Holland masters, and proves that, in our day, and with 
materia! near at hand, one can be thoroughly modern and yet claim kinship with the great painters of the past. 


path of the schools; and as exercises in 
the magical mystery of arbitrarily con- 
trolled light and shade, his works are 
masterly. 

Curiously enough, the revival of the art 
of another epoch, in the case of Francois 
Saint Bouvin, remained absolutely modern. 
By nature or by choicethis painter (born at 
Vaugirard, near Paris, in 1817, and dying 
at St. Germain-en-Laye in 1881) isa modern 


Pieter de Hooge; and as the Dutch 
masters addressed themselves to a pains- 
taking and sincere representation of the life 
about them, in like manner Bouvin, bring- 
ing to his work much the same qualities, 
choosing as his subjects quiet interiors, 
with the life of the family pursuing its even 
tenor (or the still more placid progress of 
conventional life, like the “ ‘ Ave Maria’ in 
the convent of Aramont,” in the Luxem- 
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bourg), remains himself while resembling 
his prototypes. It is instructive to look at 
his “Servant at the Fountain,” reproduced 
here, and note the unconsciousness 
of the work before us. It lacks, it is 
true, the pretence of dramatic action ; 
but it is filled with a satisfying sense of 
reality. 

The work of a painter equally able, 
though suffering somewhat as_ repre- 
senting an art with which we moderns 
have little sympathy, falls into comparison 
here, and undoubtedly loses by it. The 
unfortunate painter, Octave ‘Tassaeri, 
who was born in Paris in 1800, and lived 
there, undergoing constant privation, until 
he voluntarily ended his life in 1874, pos- 
sibly found consolation for his hard lot in 
depicting scenes like that entitled “ An 
Unhappy Family.” Painted with great 
skill, and, what is more difficult, con- 
ceived with real emotion, it is not the 
obvious question as to the utility of per- 
petuating such painful scenes which need 
preoccupy us. It is rather the question 
of the possibility of telling so intricate a 
story pictorially. The contrast of the 
Bouvin and the Tassaert results in favour 
of the former. The first gives one a glimpse 
of a quiet scene on which the fancy of the 
spectator may embroider any story that he 
will ; the latter, by explaining everything, 
by carrying out the whole story, leaves the 


sensation of a scene that is artificial on the 
mind. 

The lesson of the art of the men con- 
sidered here is that of direct inspiration 
of nature, of reliance on native qualities 
rather than those acquired ; and the im- 
pulse given by them has continued in force 
until to-day. We have before us, as a con- 
sequence, two strongly defined tendencits 
which will control the future of painting. 
The first and strongest, for the moment, is 
the impressionistic tendency, with its nega- 
tion of any pictorial qualities other than 
those based on direct study from objects 
actually existing. This would, if carried 
to a logical conclusion, eliminate the 
imaginative quality, and render the 
painter a human photographic camera. 
The other tendency is that which has 
existed since art was born, and which, 
though temporarily and justly ignored in 
periods when it is necessary to recreate a 
technical standard, always comes to the 
surface when men have learned their trade 
as painters. It is the desire to create ; the 
instinct which impels one to use the lan- 
guage given him to express thought. The 
two tendencies are not incompatible ; and 
though for many years to come there will 
be an apparent impossibility of union, in 
the end, it can be predicted, the artist 
will arise who, with certainty of expres- 
sion, will express thought. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








AFTER DINNER. 
By B. E. Minns. 
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Grandfather.—* 1 can’t make out why such light wine should go to 
my head,” 
Tommy.—‘*‘ 1 ’spect there’s no room anywhere else, Grandpa !” 
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by 
CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
CHAPTER XXI. * 


T cannot at this time of day be need- 
ful for me to describe in detail the 
aspect of those features which the 
action disclosed, since they are as well 
remembered by many still living as they 
are faithfully preserved for posterity— 
lacking some of the glow and passion 
which then animated them—on the can- 
vas by Sir Peter Lely, which hangs in 
the Charterhouse. The Duke of Shrews- 
bury—to set concealment aside-—was then 
in his thirty-sixth year, in the prime and 
bloom of manhood, of a fair complexion 
and regular features, over which the 
habitude of high rank and the possession 
of unrivalled parts threw a cast of reserve 
and stateliness not unbecoming. As he 
was by nature so sensitive that on this 
side alone his enemies found him vulner- 
able, so his face in repose, if it had any 
blemish at all, had the fault of bordering 
on the womanish, the lines of his mouth 
following those of the choicest models 
of antiquity. But this blemish—if that 
which bore witness to the most affectionate 
disposition in the world could be called 








by that name—was little marked in pub- 
lic life ; the awe which his eyes, alike firm 
and penetrating, inspired in the vulgar, 
rendering most people blind to it. To 
sum up, his face gave a just idea of his 
character, for, though indolent, he was of 
such a temper that the greatest dared take 
no liberty with him, and though proud 
he gave the meanest his rights and a 
place. 

Such, in fine, was the man who now con- 
fronted Ferguson, and with a stern light 
in his eye bade the schemer stand 
out. That the latter from the first had 
intended to declare himself was as 
certain as that, now the time had come, 
he hesitated, awed by the mere power of 
worth, as I have heard that wicked men 
calling up spirits from the deep have 


* Copyright, 1897, by Stanley /. Weyman in the United States of America. 
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stood affrighted before the very beings 
they have summoned. Yet his hesitation 
was for a moment only; after which, rally- 
ing the native audacity of a temperament 
which rejoiced in these intrigues and 
dénouements, he stepped jauntily for- 
ward, and assuming such a parody of 
dignity as likened his clumsy figure and 
sneaking face to nothing so much as an 
ape decked out in man’s clothes, he 
allowed the light to fall on his features. 

The Duke looked, and even where I 
stood behind the lath and plaster par- 
tition I heard him catch his breath. 
“You. are Robert Ferguson!” he said. 

“Well guessed !” the plotter answered, 
with a harsh discordant laugh. “ Your 
Grace has not forgotten ’88. Believe me, 
if the Prince of Orange had kept as 
good a memory, I should not have been 
in this garret, nor need I have troubled 
your lordship to visit me in it.” 

“It would have been better for you, 
sir, had you still refrained,” the Duke an- 
swered with severity. ‘ Mr. Ferguson, I 
tell you at once that I do not bear his 
Majesty’s Commission in vain, and my 
first proceeding on leaving this house 
will be to sign a warrant for your appre- 
hension, and direct the officers where it 
can be executed.” 

“ And I, my lord,” Ferguson answered 
with an impudent attempt at pleasantry, 
“have a very good mind to take you at 
your word, and let you goto doit. For 
when your officers arrived they would 
not find me, while your Grace would go 
hence to fall into as pretty a trap as was 
ever laid for a man.” 

“Doubtless, then, of your laying!” my 
lord cried, with a gesture of contempt. 

“On the contrary, until I saw you, 
I knew of the trap indeed, but not for 
whom it was intended. Since I have 
seen you, however—and how greatly you 
have improved since ’88, when we last 
met ”——-Ferguson added, impertinently,— 
“my eyes are opened, and I feel a very 
sincere pity for your lordship.” 


“T am obliged to you for your warning,” 
the Duke answered, drily, “and will en- 
deavour to take care of myself. If that 
be all, therefore, that you have to say to 
me—and I assume that the letter in Lord 
Middleton’s name was no more than a 
ruse—I will say good-day.” 

“ But that is not all, nor a part!” 
Ferguson replied. “I have a bargain to 
propose, and information ”—this sullenly 
and with lowered eyes—*“‘ to give.” 

“ As usual!” my lord answered, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and speaking with 
the most cutting scorn, “ But permit 
me to say that you have made a mis- 
take, Mr. Ferguson, in sending for me. 
You should know by this time, being 
versed in these affairs, that I leave such 
bargains to underlings.” 

“Nevertheless, to this bargain you 
must be a party,” the other answered 
violently. ‘ Nay, my lord, I can make 
you a party. I have only to tell you a 
thing I know; and, whether you will cr 
no, for your own safety you must do what 
I ask.” 

“For my own safety, Mr. Ferguson, I 
am not in the habit of doing anything I 
would not do for other reasons,” the Duke 
answered coldly. “For the rest, if you 
have anything to tell me that concerns the 
King’s service——” 

“Which King’s?” the plotter cried, 
with a sneer. 

“T acknowledge one only—then, I say, 
I will hear it. But I will neither do nor 
promise anything in return.” 

“You talk finely,” Ferguson cried, 
“yet you cannot deny that before this I 
have told things that were worth know- 
ing.” 

‘*That were worth men’s lives!” my 
lord answered, speaking in a low stern 
voice, and looking at him with a strange 
abhorrence. “Yes, Mr. Ferguson, I 
acknowledge that. That were worth 
men’s lives. And it reminds me that you 
are growing old, and have blood on your 
hands; you only and God know how 
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much. But someI know; the proof of it 
lies in my office. If you will take my 
advice, therefore, you will think rather of 
quitting the world and making your peace 
with heaven—if by any means it can be 
done— than of digging pits for better men 
than yourself. Man,” he continued, look- 
ing fixedly at him, “do you never think 
of Ayloffe and Sidney? And Russell? 
And Monmouth? And Cornish? Of 
the men you have egged on to death, 
and the men you have—sold? God 
forgive you! God forgive you, for man 
never will !” 

I should fail, and lamentably, were I 
to try to describe either the stern feeling 
with which my lord uttered this solemn 
address —the more solemn as it came 
from a young man to an old one—or the 
horrid passion born of rage, fear, and 
remorse commingled, with which the 
intriguer received it. When my lord had 
ceased to speak, Ferguson broke into 
the most fearful imprecations, calling 
down vengeance not only on others for 
wrongs done to him, but on his own 
head if he had ever done aught but 
what was right; and this rant he so 
sprinkled with texts of scripture and 
scraps of the old Covenanters’ language 
that for profanity and blasphemy I never 
heard the like. ‘The Duke, after watching 
the exhibition for a time with eyes of 
pity and reprobation, ended by setting on 
his hat and turning to the door. This 
sufficed—as nothing else would have— 
to bring the conspirator to his senses. 
With a hideous chuckle, which brought 
his tirade to a fitting conclusion, “ Not 
so fast, my lord! Not so fast,” he cried, 
slapping his pocket. ‘ The key is here. 
I have something to say before you go.” 

“In God’s name say it then!” the 
Duke cried, his face sick with disgust. 

“T will!” Ferguson answered hoarsely, 
leaning on the table which stood between 
them and thrusting forward his chin, his 
face still suffused with rage. “And see 
you how I will confound you! The Duke 





of Berwick is in England. The Duke 
of Berwick is in London. And what is 
worse for you, my lord, he lies to-night at 
Dr. Lloyd’s in Hogsden Gardens. So 
take that information to yourself, my 
Lord Secretary, and make what you can 
of it—not forgetting the King’s interest ! 
Ha! ha! I have you tight there, I 
think!” 

His triumph, extreme and offensive as 
it was, seemed to be justified by the 
consternation—I can call it by no 
other name—which darkened the Duke’s 
countenance as he listened, and held 
him a moment speechless and motion- 
less, glaring at the other. At last, “ And 
you sent to me to tell me this?” he cried. 

“TI did! I did! There is no other 
living man would have thought of it 
or done it. And why? Because there 
is no man can play my cards but myself.” 

“You devil!” my lord cried ; and was 
silent. 

Seeing that I knew little more of this 
of which they spoke than that the Duke 
of Berwick was King James’ natural son 
and favourite, I was at a loss to com- 
prehend either the Duke’s chagrin or 
Ferguson’s very evident triumph. The 
latter’s next words, however, went far to- 
wards explaining his jubilation ; and if 
they did not perfectly clear up my lord’s 
position —fully to enter into which re- 
quired a nobility of sentiment and a 
nicety of honour on a par with his own 
—they enabled me to guess where the 
shoe pinched. 

“D’ye take me now, my lord?” the 
plotter cried, with a savage grimace. 
“That concerns the King’s service I 
think ; and yet—I dare you to make use 
of it. Ay, my Lord Secretary, I dare you 
to make use of it!” he repeated, his un- 
wholesome face deep red with excitement. 
“For why? Because you know that there 
will be a day of reckoning presently—and 
sooner, mayhap, than some think. You 
know that. Sooner or later it will come— 
it will come, and then ‘Touch not mine 
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anointed!’ Or rather, touch but a hair of 
his Jamie’s head, and his Majesty’ll no for- 
give! He'llno forgive! There will be 
mercy for my Lord Devonshire, and my 
Lord Admiral, ay, and for that incarnate 
liar and devil, John Churchill! Ay, even 
for him, for he has made all safe both sides 
and so have the others. But do you touch 
the King’s blood, though it be bastard—do 
you send to-night to the Bishop’s and take 
him, and go on to what follows—and you 
may kneel like Monmouth, and plead like 
my Lady Russell, and you'll to the axe 
and the sawdust, when the time comes! 
Ay, you will! you will! you will!” 

Though his harsh voice rose almost to 
a shriek with the last words, and the room 
rang with them, the Duke stood mutely re- 
garding him, and made no answer. After 
an interval, Ferguson himself went on, 
but in a lower tone. “That is the one 
course you may take, my lord,” he said, 
“and the result of it! If you follow my 
advice, however, you will not adopt that 
course. Instead you will let FitzJames be. 
You will act as if you bad not seen me to- 
day, nor heard that he was in London. 
You'll wipe this meeting from your memory 
and live as if it had not been. And so, 
at the Restoration, you will have nothing 
to fear on that head. But—but in the 
meantime,” Ferguson continued with an 
ugly grin, “it may be the worse for your 
Grace if the truth, and your knowledge 
of the truth, come to the Prince’s ears, 
whose Minister you are ; and worse again 
if it come to Bentinck’s, who, I am told, 
is some trouble to your Grace already.” 

The Duke’s face was a picture. ‘* You 
villain!” he said again. ‘“ What do you 
want?” 

“ For my silence?” 

“For your silence? No. What is your 
aim? What is your object? You betray 
one and the other. The son of your 
King to prison and death. Me, if you 
can, toruinand shame. And why? Why, 
man? What do you gain?” 

“What do I gain? What shall I gain, 


you mean,” Ferguson answered, smiling 
cunningly. “Only your Grace’s signature 
to a scrap of paper—give me that, and I 
am mum, and neither Berwick nor you 
will be a penny the worse.” 

“ What, money ?” cried my _ lord, 
surprised, I think. 

““Oh, no, not money,” said the plotter 
coolly. “And yet—it may be money’s 
worth to me over there.” 


CHAPTER XXII, 

“It is this way, my lord,” he continued 
after a pause. “Lord Middleton said some 
things over there in your Grace’s name— 
that would be four years back ; but you 
never acted on them, though it was 
whispered you paid dearly for them here. 
In the interval it has been the aim of a 
good many to get something more definite 
from your Grace ; the rather as you stand 
almost alone, the main part of the Court, 
and more than you know, having made 
their peace. But the efforts of those 
persons failed with your Grace because 
they went about it in the wrong way. 
Now, I, Robert Ferguson,” the plotter 
continued, patting himself on the chest, 
and bowing with grotesque conceit, “have 
gone about it in the right way; and I 
shall not fail. The position is this. You 
must either arrest the Duke of Berwick 
or you must let him go. That is clear. 
If you do the former, you offend be- 
yond pardon, and your head will fall 
at the Restoration, whoever goes clear. 
On the other hand, if you let the Duke 
escape and it come to the Prince of 
Orange’s ears that you knew of his 
presence, you will be ruined with your 
present party: The only course left to 
you, therefore, is to let him go, but to 
purchase my silence—that it may not 
reach the Prince’s ears—by signing a few 
words on a paper, which shall be sealed 
here, and opened only by His Majesty in 
his closet. Now, my lord, what do you 
say to that?” 

“That you are a fool as well as a 
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knave!” was the Duke’s unexpected reply. 
He had recovered his equanimity, and 
took a pinch of snuff as he spoke. 

The plotter’s eyes sparkled. “ Why?” 
he cried with an oath. “And is that 
language for a gentleman ?” 

“A gentleman? Faugh!” cried my 
lord. ‘‘And why? Because you sup- 
pose your word to be of value; whereas 
you should know that were you to go to 
Kensington and tell the King that you had 
informed me of this or that or the other, 
and were I to deny it, you would to New- 
gate for certain, and to the pillory perhaps 
—but I should be not a penny the worse. 
Your word forsooth! Why, man, you are 
crazed !” 

** Ay, but if I have had you followed 
here?” the other answered savagely. “If 
I can produce three witnesses to prove 
that you were with me to-day, and by 
stealth ! and by stealth, my lord? What 
then ?” 

** Why, then this !” the Duke answered 
with composure. “ And it is my answer. 
I shall go hence to the King and tell 
him all ; and on your information, Mr. 
Ferguson, the Duke of Berwick will be 
arrested. Whatever my fate or his after 
that, I shall have done my duty and 
kept my oath as a privy-councillor, and 
the rest I leave to God! But for you,” 
he continued, slowly and with solemnity, 
“ who to gain a hold on me have betrayed 
the son of your King, your fate be on 
your own head !” 

The plotter, who, I think, had expected 
any answer but this, and, it may be, had 
never considered his own position should 
the Duke stand firm, roared out a furious 
“You lie!” And then again in a frenzy, 
as the consequences rose more clearly 
before him, “ You lie!” he cried, striking 
his hand on the table. ‘ You will not do 
it! You will not dare to do it!” 

“Mr. Ferguson,” the Duke answered 
haughtily, “I do not suffer persons of 
your condition to tell me what I dare, or do 
not dare ; or persons of any condition to 


give methe lie. Be good enough to open 
the door !”’ 

“Sign the paper!” the conspirator 
hissed. His face, at no time sightly, was 
now distorted by fear and the rage of 
defeat ; while the chair on the back of 
which he leaned his left hand, jerked this 
way and that as if the palsy had him. 
** Sign the paper, will you ? Or your blood 
be on your own head !” 

The Duke’s only answer was to point to 
the door with his cane. ‘ Open it!” he 
said, his breath coming a little quickly 
but his manner otherwise unmoved. “Do 
you hear me ?” 

But either Ferguson’s rage had so much 
the mastery of him that he could no 
longer control himself, or he was desperate, 
seeing into what an abyss the other’s firm- 
ness was pushing him ; or from the first 
he had determined on this course in the 
last resort. At any rate at that word, and 
instead of complying, he fell back a step, 
and with a dark face drew a pistol from 
the pocket of his long coat. “Sign!” he 
cried, his voice whistling in his throat, as 
he levelled the arm at my lord’s head. 
“Sign, you Roman spawn, or I'll spill 
your brains! Sign, or you don’t go out 
of this room alive! Has the Lord’s foot 
been put on the neck of his enemies that 
such as you should divide the spoil ?” 

There was nothing to sign, for he had 
not produced the paper. But in the 
delirium of fear. and excitement into 
which he had fallen, he was unconscious 
of this, and of all except that he was 
in danger of falling into the pit he had 
digged for another. His hand shook so 
violently that every moment I expected 
the pistol to explode, with his will or 
without it; his fears no less than his 
despair putting my lord in danger. What 
he, who stood thusexposed to naked death, 
thought in his heart while his existence 
hung on a shaking finger I cannot say, 
nor if he prayed ; for no man talked less 
of religion, to be, as I trust he was, a 
believer; while the pride which supported 
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him in that crisis was as powerful to close 
his lips afterthe event. “Put that down!” 
was all he said, and met the other’s eyes 
without blenching, though I think that he 
was a trifle paler than he had been. 

“Sign!” answered the madman with 
an oath. 

“Put it down!” repeated the Duke; 
and doubtless his courage by imposing 
a restraint on the other’s headiness post- 
poned, though it could not avert, the 
catastrophe. 

For, every they stood thus 
fronting one another, Ferguson grin- 
ning and gibbering to him to sign, I 
looked to see the pistol explode, and my 
lord fall lifeless. My knees shook under 
me ; horrified at this murder to be com- 
mitted under my eyes, scarce conscious 
what I did or would do, I fumbled for the 
handle of the door—which luckily was 
beside me,—and found it precisely as the 
Duke, with a twirl of his cane as swift as 
it was unexpected, knocked the pistol 
aside and sprang bodily on the villain, 
striving to bear him down. He had no 
time to draw his sword. 

He was the younger man by twenty 
years and the more active, if not the more 
powerful ; so that for an instant it seemed 
to me that the danger was over. But I 
counted without Ferguson, who, leaping 
back before the other could grapple with 
him, with a nimbleness beyond his years 
put the table between them, and levelling 
the pistol afresh with a snarl of rage, 
pulled the trigger. ‘Ihe flint snapped 
harmlessly ! 

More than that I could not bear; and, 
by heaven’s mercy, the movement had 
brought the wretch close to the door at 
which I stood, and which I had that mo- 
ment opened. As he aimed the pistol a 
second time, and with a fresh execration, 
I flung my arms round him from behind, 
and with my right hand jerked up the 
pistol, which exploded, bringing down a 
rush of plaster and filling the room with 
smoke and brimstone. 
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An interposition so sudden and timely 
must have been no less a surprise to the 
Duke than to Ferguson. Nevertheless, 
the former, without the loss of a moment, 
flung himself on his antagonist, and seiz- 
ing the pistol, while I clung to him be- 
hind, in a twinkling he had him disarmed. 
Yet, even when this was done, so furious 
were the man’s struggles, and so inhuman 
the strength he displayed (even to biting 
and foaming in a fury that could only be 
called maniacal), that it wasas much as we 
could both do to conquer him, though we 
were two to one, and younger. Nor would 
he be quiet or resign himself to defeat 
until we had him down on his back, with 
my lord’s sword-point at his throat. 

Then it was that while we stood over 
him, panting and trembling with the exer- 
tions we had made, my lord turned his 
eyes onme. ‘ My friend,” he said, “‘ who 
are you?” 

I could not speak for emotion; and 
though he was calmer, I could see that he 
was deeply stirred, both by the risk he 
had run and the narrowness of his escape. 
“My lord,” I cried, at last, “take me 
away !” 

“From here?” he said. 

*“Yes,” I said, ‘‘for God’s sake, for 
God’s sake, take me away!” and I burst 
into an unconirollable fit of sobbing, so 
overcome was I by what had happened, 
and what had almost happened. 

He looked at me, his lip twitching 
a little, and his breast heaving. “Be 
easy, man,” he said. ‘Were you set to 
watch me? ” 

“Yes,” I said. 

** And you heard all ?” 

** All.” 

“Who are you ?” he said again. 

“Two months ago I was an honest 
man,” I answered bitterly, “and then I 
got into Azs clutches. And he has ridden 
me. Ah, how he has ridden me!” 

“T see,” he said, nodding gravely. 
“Well, his riding days are over. Hark 


you, Mr. Ferguson,” he continued, turning 
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to the prostrate man, who, grovelling be- 
fore us—I had taken the precaution of 
tying his hands with my garters—acknow- 
ledged his attention by a hollow groan, “I 
am no thief-taker, and I shall not soil my 
hands with you. But within an hour the 
messengers will be here, and if they find 
you, look to yourself, for I think that in 
that case you will indubitably hang. In 
the meantime I will take your pistol.” 
Then to me, “Come, my man,” he said, 
“if you wish to go with me.” 

“T do,” I cried. 

“Well, I owe you more than that,” he 
answered kindly. ‘ And I need you, be- 
sides. Mr. Ferguson, I bid you farewell. 
You have proved yourself a more foolish 
man than I thought you—a worse you 
could not. The best I can wish you is 
that you may never see my face again.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

My lord, I found, had a coach, without 
arms or insignia, waiting for him at the 
Great Turnstile in Holborn, where, if 
persons recognised him as he alighted, he 
would be taken to have business with the 
lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn, or at my Lord 
Somers’s in the Fields. Following him to 
the coach on foot, I never saw a man 
walk in more deep or anxious thought. 
He took no heed of me, after bidding me 
by a gesture to attend him; but twice he 
stood in doubt, and once he made as if 
he would return whence we had come, 
and once as if he would cross the Fields 
—I think to Powis House. In the end 
he went on, and arriving at the coach, 
the door of which was opened for him by 
a footman in a plain livery, he bade me 
by a sign to follow him into it. This I 
was not for doing, thinking it too great 
an honour ; but on his crying impatiently, 
** Man, how do you think I am to talk to 
you if you ride outside?” I hastened to 
enter, in equal confusion and humility. 

Nevertheless, some time elapsed and 
we had travelled the length of Holborn 
before he spoke. Then rousing himself 


on a sudden from his preoccupation, he 
looked at me. “Do you know a man 
called Barclay?” said he. 

“No, your Grace,” I answered. 

“Sir George Barclay ?” 

**No, your Grace.” 

“Or Porter? Or 
King ?” 

““No, your Grace.” 

“Umph!” said he, seeming to be dis- 
appointed ; and for a time he looked out 
of the window. Presently, however, he 
glanced at me again, and so sharply 
that I dropped my eyes, out of respect. 
“T have seen you before,” he said, at 
last. 

Surprised beyond measure that he re- 
membered me, so many years having 
elapsed, I confessed with emotion that he 
had. 

“Where?” he asked plainly. 
many people. And I have 
Rowley’s memory.” 

I told him. ‘ Your Grace may not re- 
member it,” I said, greatly moved, “ but 
many years ago at Abbot’s Stanstead, at 
Sir Baldwin Winston’s———” 

“What?” he exclaimed, cutting me 
short, with a flicker of laughter in his 
grave eyes. And he looked me over. 
“ Did I flesh my maiden justice-sword on 
you? Were you thelad who ran away ?” 

‘**Yes, my lord—the lad whose life you 
saved,” I answered. 

“Well, then we are quits,” he had the 
kindness to answer ; and asked me how 
I had lived since those days. 

I told him, naming Mr. Timothy 
Brome, and saying that he would give me 
a character. The mention of the news- 
writer, however, had a different effect 
from that I expected; his Grace con- 
ceiving a hasty idea that he also was 
concerned with Ferguson, and muttering 
under this impression that if such men 
were turning, it was vain to fight against 
the stream. I hastened to disabuse him 
of the notion by explaining how I came 
to fall into Ferguson’s hands. On which 
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he asked me what I had done for the 
plotter, and how he had employed me. 

“He would send me on errands,” I 
answered, “and to fetch papers from the 
printers, and to carry his messages.” 

“ To coffee-houses ? ” 

** Often, your Grace.” 

“Did he ever send you to Cevent 
Garden?” he asked, looking fixedly at 
me. 

“Yes, your Grace, to a gentleman with 
a white handkerchief hanging from his 
pocket.” 

“Ha!” said he; and with an eager 
light in his face he bade me tell him 
all I knew of that man. This giving me 
the cue, I detailed what I had seen and 
heard at the Seven Stars the previous 
evening, the toast of the Squeezing of the 
Rotten Orange, the hints which had 
escaped the drunken conspirator, not 
forgetting his references to the Hunting 
Party, and the date, Saturday or Saturday 
week. I added also what I had learned 
from the girl, but mentioned for this no 
authority ‘To all my lord listened atten- 
tively, nodding from moment to moment, 
and at last, ‘‘ Then Porter is not lying 
this time,” he said, drawing a deep 
breath. “I feared—but here we are. 
Follow me, my friend, and keep close to 
me.” 

Engrossed in my story, and the atten- 
tion that was due to his rank, I had 
paid no heed either to the way we had 
come or to our gradual passage from 
the smoke and babble of London to 
country air and stillness. A vague 
notion that we were still travelling the 
Oxford Road was all I retained : and this 
was rudely shaken when, recalled to the 
present by his words, I looked out, and 
discovered that the coach was bowling 
along an avenue of lofty trees, with park- 
like pastures stretched on either hand. 
I had no more than time to note so much 
and that the horses were slackening their 
pace, before we rumbled under an arch- 
way, and drew up in a spacious courtyard 


shut in on four sides by warm-looking 


red-brick buildings, whereof the wing 
under which we had driven was sur- 
mounted by a  quaintly-shaped _bell- 
turret. 

Ignorant where my lord lived, and little 
acquainted with the villages which lie 
around London, I supposed that he had 
brought me to his house. The sight 
of a couple of sentries, who walked with 
arms ported before a wide, low flight of 
steps leading to the principal door, should 
have enlightened me; but a flock of 
pigeons, that disturbed by our entrance 
were now settling down, and beginning 
to strut the gravel with the most ab- 
surd air of possession, caught my atten- 
tion, and diverted me from this mark of 
State. Nor did a knot of servants, loung- 
ing silently under a portico, or two or 
three sedans which I espied waiting a little 
apart, go far to detract from the general 
air of peace and quietude which prevailed 
in the place. Other observations I had 
no time to make, for my lord, mounting 
the steps, bade me follow him. 

I did so, across a spacious hall floored 
with shining wood laid in strange patterns. 
Here were three or four servants who 
stood at attention, but did nor approach ; 
and passing them without notice, we had 
reached the foot of a wide and handsome 
staircase before a person dressed plainly 
in black and carrying a tall slender wand 
came forward, and with a low bow inter- 
posed himself. 

“Your Grace’s pardon,” he said, ‘‘the 
Council has broken up.” 

“ How long ?” 

** About half an hour.” 

“Ah! And Lord Somers? Did he 
go back to town?” 

“Yes, your Grace, immediately.” 

The Duke at that asked a question 
which I, standing back a little out of 
respect, and being awed besides by the 
grandeur of the place and the silence, did 
not catch. The answer, however, ‘‘ Only 
Lord Portland and Mr. Sewell,” I heard ; 
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and likewise the Duke's rejoinder, “ I am 
going up.” 

“ You will permit me to announce your 
Grace,” the other answered quickly. He 
seemed to be something between a gentle- 
man and a servant. 

“No,” my lord said. 
and I have that will be my warranty. 
person goes with 
me.” 

“T hope your 
Grace — will 
answer for it 
then,” the man in 
black replied re- 
spectfully, but 
with a little hesi- 
tation in his tone. 

“T will answer 
for it that you 
are not blamed, 
Nash,” the Duke 
rejoined, with 
good-nature. 
“Yes, yes. And 
now let us up.” 

On that the 
man with the 
wand stood aside 
—still a little 
doubtfully I 
thought — and let 
us pass; and, my 
patron preceding 
me, we went up a 
wide staircase and 
along a silent cor- 
ridor, and through 
one or two swing 
doors, the Duke seeming to be conver- 
sant with the house. It was impossible 
not to admire the sombre richness of 
the carved furniture which stood here 
and there in the corridor; or the gro- 
tesque designs and eastern colouring of 
the china ware and Mogul idols that 
peered from the corners or rose boldly 
on brackets. Such a mode of furnishing 
was new to me, but neither its novelty 
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I followed him across a spacious hall. 


nor the evidences of wealth and taste 
which abundantly met the eye impressed 
me so deeply as the stillness which every- 
where prevailed, and which seemed so 
much a part of the place, that when his 
Grace opened the second swing door, and 
the shrill piping voice of a child, crowing 
and laughing in an ecstasy of infantile 
pleasure, came 
forth and met us, 
I started as if a 
gun had exploded. 

I know now 
that the sound, by 
giving my patron 
assurance that he 
whom he sought 
was not there, but 
in his closet, led 
to my admission, 
and that without 
that assurance my 
lord would have 
left me to wait at 
the door. As it 
was, he said noth- 
ing to me, but 
went on; and I, 
following him in 
my innocence 
through the door- 
way, came, at the 
same moment 
he did, on a scene 
as rare as it is by 
me well remem- 
bered. 

We stood on 
the threshold of a 
wide and splendid gallery, set here and 
there with huge china vases, and hung with 
pictures, which even then I discerned to 
be of great beauty, and afterwards learned 
were of no less value. Letting my eyes 
travel down this vista, they paused natur- 
aliy on a spot under one of the windows, 
where, with his back to us and ribbons in 
his hands, a slight gentleman, who stooped 
somewhat and was dressed in black, am- 













































































A slight gentleman ambled and paced in front of a child. 
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bled and paced in front of a child of four 
or five years old. The wintry sunlight, 
which fell in cold bars on the floor, proved 
his progress to be more showy than real ; 
nevertheless the child shrieked in its joy, 
and dancing jerked the ribbons and waved 
a tiny whip. In answer, the gentleman, 
whose long curled periwig bobbed oddly 
on his shoulders—he had his back to 
us — pranced more and more stoutly, 
though on legs a little thin and bent. 

A long moment I stared at this picture, 
little thinking on what I gazed; nor was 
it until a gentleman—seated at a side table 
at no great distance from the pair—rose 
from his chair and with a guttural exclama- 
tion came towards us that I remarked this 
third occupant of the gallery. When I 
did so, it was to discern that he was 
angry, and that my lord also appeared 
taken aback and disturbed. It even 
seemed to me that my patron made a 
hasty movement as if to withdraw. Be- 
fore he could do so, however, or I—who, 
behind him barred the way—could take 
the hint, the gentleman in black, warned 
of our presence by his companion’s ex- 
clamation, turned to us, and still standing 
and holding the ribbons in his hands, 
looked at us. 

He had a long sallow face, which 
seemed the sallower for the dark heavy 
wig that fell round it; a large hooked 
nose and full peevish lips; and eyes 
both bright and morose. I am told that 
he seldom smiled, and never laughed ; 
and that in old days while the best tales of 
King Charles’s Court passed round him, 
he would stand abstracted, or on occasion 
would wither the teller by a silent nod. 
The Court wits who dubbed my Lord 
Nottingham ‘‘ Don Dismallo,” could find 
no worse title forhim. Yet that he had a 
well of humour, deeply hidden and rarely 
drawn upon, no one could doubt who 
saw him as he approached us, a flicker of 
dry amusement in his eyes giving the lie to 
his pursed-up lips and the grimness of his 
visage. 


“Your Grace is always welcome,” he 
said, speaking in English a .little broken 
and guttural. “And yet—you might have 
come more @ propos, I confess.” 

“ A thousand pardons, sir,” my lord 
answered, bowing until his knee well-nigh 
touched the ground. “I thought that 
you were in your closet, sir, or I should 
have taken your pleasure before I 
intruded.” 

“You have news?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

‘‘Ha! And this person ”— he looked 
fixedly at me—“ is concerned ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Then, my Lord Buck—” and with 
that he turned and addressed the child 
who was still tugging at the ribbons, 
“ 11 faut partir! Do you hear me, you 
must go? Go, petit vaurien! I have 
business.” 

The child looked at him boldly. “ Faut?- 
iZ?” said he. 

“ Oui! oui! Say merci, and go.” 

“ Merci, Monsieur,” the boy answered. 
And then to us with a solemn nod, 
“ J’ai eu sa Majesté for my chevaux !” 

“ Cheval! Cheval!” corrected the gentle- 
man in black. “And be off! Be off!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Apprised by what I heard, not only that 
I stood in the Gallery of Kensington 
Court—a mansion which His Majesty had 
lately bought from Lord Nottingham,— 
but that the gentleman in black whom I 
had found so simply employed was the 
King himself, I ask you to imagine with 
what interest I looked upon him. He 
whom the old King of France had dub- 
bed in bitter derision the “ Little Squire 
of Huninghen,” and whom two revo- 
lutions had successively created Stadt- 
holder of Holland and Sovereign of these 
Isles, was at this time forty-six years old, 
already prematurely bent, and a prey to 
the asthma which afflicted his later life. 
Reserved in manner, and sombre, not to 
say melancholy, in aspect, hiding strong 
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passions behind a pale mask of stoicism as 
chilling to his friends as it was baffling to 
his enemies, he was such as a youth spent 
under the eyes of watchful foes, and a 
manhood in the prosecution of weighty 
and secret designs, had made him. De- 
scended on the one side from William the 
Silent, on the other from the great Henry 
of France, he was thought to exhibit, in 
a more moderate degree, the virtues and 
failings which marked those famous 
princes ; and to represent, not in blood 
only, but in his fortunes, the two soldiers 
of the sixteenth century whose courage in 
disaster and skill in defeat still passed for 
a proverb, and who, frequently beaten in 
the field, as often garnered the fruits of 
the campaign, and rose, Antzus-like, the 
stronger from every fall. 

That, in all stations, as a private man, 
a Stadtholder and a King, his late Majesty 
remembered the sources whence he sprang 
was proved, in my opinion, not only by 
the exactness with which he wrought his 
life to the pattern of the old mottoes of his 
house—Sevis tranguillus in Undis, and 
Tandem fit Surculus arbor, whereof the 
former was borne, I have read, by the 
Taciturn, and the latter by Maurice of 
Nassau—but by two other particulars 
which I beg leave to mention. The first 
was that naturally and from the first he took 
the lead as the champion of the Protes- 
tant religion in Europe ; the second, that 
though born in a Republic, and called to 
be King by election—so that it was no un- 
common thing for some of his subjects to 
put slights upon him as little more than 
their equal—ay, and though he had to 
bear such affronts in silence—he had the 
true spirit and pride of a King born in the 
purple and by right divine. Insomuch 
that many attributed to this the gloom and 
reserve of his manners ; maintaining that 
they were assumed less as a shield against 
the malice of his enemies than as a cloak 
to abate the familiarity of his friends. 

And certainly some, speaking of him of 
late years, belittle his birth no less than 


his exploits, when they call him Dutch 
William, and talk of him in terms un- 
worthy of a sovereign, as if he drew his 
blood from that merchant race, instead 
of—as the fact was—from the princely 
houses of Stuart, Bourbon, Nassau, and 
Medici ; from such ancestors as the noble 
Coligny, and King Charles the Martyr. 
But of this, enough. The facts are well 
known. 

For the rest, having a story to tell, and 
not history to write, I refrain from a 
more particular description ; nor will I 
recount, though I well remember, how 
great he was as a statesman, how re- 
sourceful as a strategist, how indomitable 
as a commander, how valiant when occa- 
sion required, in the pitched field. Nor is 
it necessary to be particular ; seeing that 
before the rise of my Lord Marlborough 
(who still survives, though, alas, guantum 
mutalus ab ipso !) he had no rival in any 
of these capacities, nor in the first will 
ever be excelled. 

Nor, as a fact, looking on him as I 
then did for the first time, can I say 
that I saw much to betoken greatness, 
or the least outside evidence of the 
fiery spirit that in two great wars stayed 
all the power of Louis and of France ; 
that saved Holland; that united Europe 
in three great leagues; that finally, leap- 
ing the bounds of the probable, won 
a kingdom, only to hold it cheap and a 
means to farther ends. I say I saw in him 
not the least trace of this; but only a plain, 
thin, grave, and rather peevish gentleman, 
in black and a large wig, who coughed 
much between his words, spoke with a 
foreign accent, and often lapsed into 
French or some strange tongue. 

He waited until the door had fallen 
to behind the child, and the long gallery 
lay silent round us. Then he bade my lord 
speak. “I breathe better here,” he said, 
coughing. “I hate small rooms. What 
is the news you have brought?” 

“No good news, sir,” my patron an- 
swered. ‘And yet—I can scarcely call it 
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bad. In the country it will have a good 
effect.” 

“Bien! What is it?” 

““T have seen Ferguson, sir.” 

“Then you have seen a d——d 


scoundrel !” the King said curtly. “He 
is arrested ?” 
“No, sir,” the Duke answered. ‘‘ But 


I trust he will be before night.” 

“If he be free, then, how came you in 
his company?” the King asked, some- 
what sharply. 

My lord hesitated, and seemed for a 
moment at a loss how to answer. From 
my station behind him, I could not see 
his face ; but I fancied that he grew red, 
and that the fourth person present, a 
stout, burly gentleman, marked with the 
small-pox, who had advanced to listen the 
better, and now stood near the King, was 
hard put to it not to smile. At last, “I 
received a Jette, sir,” my lord said, speak- 
ing stiffly and with constraint, ‘ purport- 
ing to come from a third person——” 

“Ah!” said the King, drawling the 
word through his nose, and nodding com- 
prehension. 

“On the faith of which, believing it to 
be from that other—if you understand, 
sir —-—” 

“T understand perfectly,” said the King, 
and coughed dryly. 

“I was induced,” my lord continued 
doggedly, “to give the villain a meeting. 
And have learned, sir, partly from him 
and partly from this person, enough to 
corroborate the main points of Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s story.” 

**Ah!” saidthe King. “Good. And 
in what particulars do they confirm him ?” 

“That Sir George Barclay, the person 
mentioned by Mr. Prendergast, is giving 
nightly rendezvous in Covent Garden to 
persons mainly from France, who are 
being formed by him into a band, with 
the design, as stated by Prendergast, to fall 
on your Majesty’s person in the lane 
between Fulham Green and the river on 
your return from hunting.” 


“ Does he agree as to the names?” the 
King asked, looking at me. 

“ He knows no names, sir,” the Duke 
answered, “‘ but he saw a number of the 
conspirators at the Seven Stars in Covent 
Garden last night, and heard them speak 
openly of a hunting party ; with hints and 
other things pointing to a serious design.” 

““Was Barclay there?” 

“He can speak to a person who I 
think can be identified’ as Barclay,” my 
lord answered. ‘‘He cannot speak to 
Charnock——” 

“That is the Oxford man?” 

“Yes, sir—or Porter, or King; or the 
others by those names. But he can 
speak to two of them under the names 
by which Prendergast said that they were 
passing.” 

“C’est tout! Well, it does not seem 
to me to be so simple!” the King said 
with a touch of impatience. ‘ What is 
this person’s name, and who is he?” 

The Duke told him that I had been 
Ferguson’s tool. 

“That rogue is in it then ?” 

‘* He is privy to it,” the Duke answered 
cautiously. 

The King shrugged his shoulders, as 
if the answer annoyed him. ‘You English 
draw fine distinctions,” he said contempt- 
uously. ‘* Whatever you do, however, let 
us have no repetition of the Lancashire 
fiasco. You will bear that in mind, my 
lord, if you please. Another of Taafe’s 
pseudo-plots would do us more harm in 
the country than the loss of a battle in 
Flanders. Faugh! we have knaves at 
home, but you have a breed here—your 
Oateses and your Taafes and your Fullers 
—for whom breaking on the wheel is too 
good!” 

“There are rogues, sir, in all countries,” 
my lord answered, somewhat tartly. “I 
do not know that we have a monopoly of 
them.” 

“The Duke of Shrewsbury is right 
there,” the gentleman behind the King 
struck in, in a good-natured tone. “They 
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are things of which there is no séarcity 
anywhere, sir. I remember 

“Taisez! taisez!” cried the King 
brusquely, cutting short these reminis- 
cences—whereat the gentleman, smiling 
imperturbably, took snuff. ‘‘ Tell me this. 
Is Sir John Fenwick implicated ?” 

“There may be evidence against him,” 
my lord answered. 

The King sneered. “Yes,” he said. 
“T understand. Porter and Goodman 
and Charnock are guilty! But when it 
touches one of yourselves, my lord, then 
‘There is evidence against him,’ or ‘It is 
a case of suspicion,’ or—oh, you all hang 
together!” And pursing up his lips, he 
looked sourly at us. “You all hang 
together !” he repeated. “I stand to be 
shot at—c’est dommage. But touch a 
noble, and Gare la Noblesse!” 

“You do us an injustice, sir,” my lord 
cried. ‘‘I will answer for it-——” 

“Oh, I do you an injustice, do 1?” 
the King said peevisbly, disregarding 
his last words. ‘“ Of.course I do! You 
are all faithful, most faithful. You have 
all taken the oath. But I tell you, my 
lord, the King to whom you swore allegi- 
ance, the King who was crowned in ’89, 
was not William the Third, but Noblesse 
the First! La Noblesse! Yes, my lord, 
you may look at me,” he continued stub- 
bornly, “and as angrily as you like; but 
it was so. Par dieu et diable, you tie my 
hands! You tie my hands, you cling to 
my sword, you choke my purse! I had 
as much power in Holland as I have here. 
And more! - 





And more ! 

He would have said more, and with 
the same candour I think; but at that 
point, and while he paused to take breath, 
the gentleman who had interrupted him 
before, struck in, addressing him rapidly 
in what I took to be Dutch, and doubt- 
less pointed out the danger of too great 
openness. At any rate I took that to 
be the gist of his words; not only from 
his manner, but from the fact that when 
he had done-—the King looking gloomy 


and answering nothing—he turned to my 
lord. 

“The King trusts your Grace,” he said 
bluntly. ‘‘ He has never said as much to 
an Englishman before. I am sure that 
the trust is well placed and that his 
Majesty’s feelings will go no farther.” 

The Duke bowed. “His Majesty 
authorises me to take the necessary steps 
then ?” he said, speaking drily, but other- 
wise ignoring what had passed. “To 
secure his safety, as well as to arrest the 
guilty, no time should be lost. Warrants 
should be issued immediately, and these 
persons taken up.” 

“‘ Before Ferguson can warn them?” the 
King said in his ordinary tone. “ Yes, 
see to it, my lord; and let the Council be 
recalled. The guards, too, should be 
doubled, and the regiment Prendergast 
mentioned displaced. Cutts must look 
to that ; and do you, my lord,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the gentleman beside 
him, whom I now conjectured to be Lord 
Portland, “fetch him hither and lose no 
time. Take one of my coaches. It is a 
plot, if all be true, should do us good in 
the country. That, I think, is your Grace’s 
opinion ?” 

“Tt should, sir. I do not deny that we 
English have our faults ; but we are not 
fond of assassins.” 

“You are confident that this is no 
bubble ?” the King said thoughtfully. 

“Yes, sir, I am.” 

Lord Portland had already withdrawn 
through a door at the farther end of the 
gallery; and the King, taking a turn this 
way and that, with his hands clasped be- 
hind him, and his head bent low—so that 
his great wig almost hid his features— 
seemed to be lost in thought. After wait- 
ing a moment the Duke coughed, and 
this failing to attract the King’s attention, 
he ventured to address him. ‘There is 
another matter I have to mention to you, 
sir,” he said; speaking with a slight catch 
in his voice. 

The King paused in his walk, and looked 
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sharply athim. ‘ Ah, ofcourse,” he said, 
nodding. ‘Did you see Lord Middle- 
ton ?” 

The Duke could not hide a start. “Lord 
Middleton, sir?” he faltered. 

The King smiled coldly. ‘‘The letter,” 
he said, “ was from him, I suppose ?” 

My lord rallied himself. “No, sir, it 
was not,” he answered, with a flash of 
spirit. “It purported to be from him.” 

“Yet you went—wherever you went— 
thinking to see him?” his Majesty con- 
tinued; and he wrinkled his face dis- 
agreeably. 

**T did,” my lord answered, his tone be- 
traying agitation. ‘“ But designing to do 
nothing to the prejudice of your service, 
sir, and what I could to further your in- 
terests—short of giving Lord Middleton 
up. He is my relative.” 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And for years,” my lord continued, 
“was my intimate friend.” 

The King shrugged his shoulders again. 
“We have fought that out before,” he 
said, with a sigh of weariness. ‘“‘ And 
more than once. For the rest, in that 
connection and whatever others may say, 
Lord Shrewsbury has no ground to com- 
plain of me.” 

“T have cause, sir, to do far other- 
wise!” the Duke answered in a tone 
so changed and so full of emotion that 
it was not difficult to discern that he had 
forgotten my presence, which was natural 
enough, as I stood behind him in the 
shadow of the doorway, whither out of 
modesty I had retreated. ‘God knows I 
remember it!” he continued. “Were it 
not for that, were I not bound to your 
Majesty by more than common ties of 
gratitude, I should not be to-day in a 
service which is—for which I am unfit! 
the daily duties of which, performed by 
other men with indifference or appetite, 
fill me with pity and distaste! the risks 
attending which—I speak without cere- 
mony—make me play the coward a hun- 
dred times a day!” 


‘“‘Ceesar,” the King said quietly, “ lets 
none but Ceesar call him coward.” 

Kindly as the words were uttered, and 
in a tone differing much from that which 
the King had hitherto used, the Duke 
took no heed of them. “ Others wish for 
my place ; God knows I wish they had 
it!” he cried, his agitation growing rather 
than decreasing. ‘Every hour, sir, I 
pray to be quit of the faction and perjury 
in which I live! Every hour I loathe 
more deeply the work I have to do and 
the people with whom I have to do it. 
I never go to the office but my gorge 
rises ; nor leave it but Iseetheend. And 
yet I must stay in it! I must stay in it! 
I tell you, sir,” he continued impetuously, 
“on the day that you burned those letters 
you but freed me from one slavery to fling 
me into another!” 

“ An honest one!” said the King in a 
peculiar tone. 

My lord threw up his hands. ‘“ You 
have a right—to say that, sir,” he cried. 
“ But if anyone else—or, no, I—I forget 
myself. 

“Something has disturbed you,” the 
King said, intervening with the utmost 
kindness. “Take time! And in the 
meanwhile, listen to me, and think of what 
I say. As to the general distaste you 
express for my service, I will not, and 
shall not, do you the injustice to attri- 
bute it—whatever you say yourself—to 
your fear of what may happen in a pos- 
sible event ; in a word, in the event of a 
Restoration. If such fear weighed heavily 
with you, you would neither have signed 
the Invitation to me, nor come to me 
in person eight years ago. But I take it 
that along with some apprehensions of 
this kind, you have—and this is the gist of 
the matter—a natural distaste for affairs, 
and a natural proneness to be on good 
terms with all, rogues as well as good 
men. It irks you, my lord, to sign a 
death-warrant, to send one to Newgate, 
and another to—bah, I forget the names 
of your prisons ; and to know that your 




















friends abroad are not as well placed at 
St. Germains as they were at St. James’s! 
You have no care to push an advantage, 
no anxiety to ruin a rival; you would 
rather trust a man than bind him. In 
a word, my lord, you have no taste for 
public life in dangerous and troubled 
times, although, unwillingly and perforce, 
you have played a high part in it.” 

“Sir!” the Duke cried, with an anxiety 
and eagerness that touched me, “you 
know me better than I know myself. You 
see my failings, my unfitness, my mis- 
givings ; and surely, seeing them so 
clearly, understanding them so well, you 
will not refuse to 

* Release you?” the King said. ‘“ Ah, 
that does not follow. For consider, my 
lord. You are not the only one in the 
world who pursues perforce a path for 
which he has little taste. To be King of 
England has a higher sound than to be 
Stadtholder of Holland. But to be a 
King and no King; to see your way 
clearly and be thwarted by those who see 
no foot of the field ; to have France by 
the throat and be baffled for the lack of 
ten thousand men or a million guilders ; 
above all, to be served by men who have 
made use of you; who have one foot on 
either shore; who having betrayed their 
old Master to gain their ends, would now 
betray their new one to save their necks. 
This, too, forms no bed of roses! But 
I lie on it! I lie on it!” he concluded 
phlegmatically ; and as he spoke he took 
a pinch of snuff. “In fine, my lord,” he 
continued, when he had dusted his lip, 
“to be high, or what the world calls high 
—is to be unhappy.” 

The Duke sighed. “You, sir,” he said 
sadly, ‘‘ have those qualities which fit you 
for your part. I have not.” 

“Have I?” 

The King said no more, but the gesture 
with which he held out his hands, as if he 
bade the other mark his feebleness, his 
short breath, his hacking cough, his 
pallor, had more meaning than many 
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words. “No, my lord,” he continued 
after a pause that was not wanting in 
pathos, “I cannot release you. I can- 
not afford to release you, because I can- 
not afford to release the one man who 
does not day by day betray me; the one 
man who never has betrayed me!” 

**T would to heaven that you could say 
that, sir!” the Duke cried. 

“T can, my friend,” the King answered, 


with a gesture of kindness. ‘It was 
nothing, and it is forgotten. I have 
long ceased to think of it. But, Ces¢ 


vrai! I remember, when I say I can 
trust no one else that I do my good 
Somers an injustice. But he is a dry 
man, like myself, and poor company; and 
counts for little.” 

My lord, contending with his feelings, 
made no reply to this; and the King who, 
in the course of his speech, had seated 
himself in a high-backed chair, in which 
he looked frailer and more feeble than 
when on his legs, let a minute elapse be. 
fore he resumed. Then in a different 
and brisker tone, “ And now tell me what 
has troubled our good Secretary to-day ?” 
he said. 

“The Duke of Berwick, sir, is in 
London.” 

To my astonishment, and I have no 
doubt to the Duke’s, the King merely 
nodded. “Ah!” hesaid. “Is he, too, in 
this pretty plot, then?” 

“T think not,” the Duke answered. 
“But I suppose— 

“That he is here to take advantage of 
it,” the King rejoined. “Well, he is his 
uncle’s own nephew. I suppose Fergu- 
son sold him to you—as he has sold 
every one all his life?” 

“Yes, sir. But not with the intention, 
I fancy, that I should carry out the 
bargain.” 

“ How then?” 

“It is a long tale, sir,” the Duke said 
rather wearily. ‘ And having given your 
Majesty the information———” 


“You need not tell the tale? Well, 
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no; for I can guess it!” the King 
answered. ‘The old rogue, I have no 
doubt, was for ruining you with me if you 
hid the news ; and for damning you with 
King James if you informed: which 
he did not think likely, and so he would 
have a hold on you.” 

The Duke in a tone of surprise ac- 
knowledged that his Majesty had guessed 
rightly. 

“Well, it was a very pretty dilemma,” 
said the King with a sort of gusto. “ And 
where is M. FitzJames in hiding ? ” 

* At Dr. Lloyd’s in Hogsden Gardens,” 
my lord answered with ill-concealed re- 
luctance. 

“ He must be arrested,” said the King. 
** A warrant must be issued. Will you 
see to it with the others ?” 

The Duke assented ; but with so deep 
a sigh that it required no wizard to discern 
both the cloud that hung over him and 
also that, now he had done what Ferguson 
had dared him to do, the consequences 
lay heavy on him. The King, after con- 
sidering him a moment with an expres- 
sion between amusement and reproach, 
broke the silence. 

“See here, my lord,” he said with good 
nature. “I will tell you what to do, 
Sit down now, and here, and write a line to 
Monsieur, bidding him begone ; and send 
it by a private hand, and the warrant by 
a messenger an hour later.” 

The Duke stared at the King in aston- 
ishment. “ He will then escape, sir,” he 
faltered. 

“So much the better,” the King 
answered indifferently. “If we take him 
what are we to do with him? Besides—to 
tell you the truth, my lord, he did me a 
great service eight years ago.” 

“ He, sir?” 

“Yes,” said the King smiling. ‘“ He 
induced his father to fly the country, 
when, if he had stayed—but you know 
the story. So do you warn him, and the 


sooner he is beyond La Manche the 
better.” 


The Duke looked unhappy. “I dare 
not do it, sir,” he said at last. 

*“Dare not do it? When I authorise 
it? Why not?” 

“ Because, sir, were I impeached by the 
Commons——- ” 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ah, these safeguards!” he muttered. 
“These town councils and provincial 
councils and States-General! And now 
these Commonsand Lords! Shall I ever 
be quit of them? Shall I ever have 
done with them? MHowever—there is 
but one way then. I must do it. If they 
impeach me, I return to Loo; and they 
may stew in their own juice!” 

He rose with that, and moving stiffiy 
to the table at which Lord Portland had 
been writing when we entered, he sought 
for and found a pen. Then sitting in 
the chair which the Groom of the Stole 
had left vacant, he tore a slip of paper 
from a folio before him and, writing some 
lines on it—about six, as far as I could 
judge—handed the paper to the Duke, 
who had remained, standing at a formal 
distance. 

“Voila, Monsieur,” he said. 
that suit your lordship ?” 

The Duke took it respectfully and 
looked at it. “But, sir, it is in my 
name!” he cried, aghast. “Am I to 
sign it?” 

“Eh, bien, why not?” his Majesty 
answered lightly. “The name is the 
name of Jacob, but the hand is the hand 
of Esau. ‘Take it and send it by a trusty 
messenger. Perhaps the man who came 
with you, and who—daé/e ! I had for- 
gotten that this person was here! We 
have spoken too freely.” 

The oath which fell from the Duke’s 
lips, and the face of dismay and anger 
with which he gazed on me, were proof 
that he shared the King’s opinion, as he 
had shared his mistake. For a moment, 
the two glaring at me with equal disgust 
and vexation, I thought that I should sink 
into the floor. Then the King beckoned 
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to me to come forward, and I obeyed 
him. 

Reluctantly; it is true the odd glimpse 
of generosity which the King had allowed 
tu escape in his interview with the Duke, 
somewhat lessened the fears I must other- 
wise have entertained. And to this must 
be added that I am one of those who, 
when violence and physical danger are 
not in question, retain a fair mastery of 
their minds. Nevertheless, I confess that 
as I went forward, I wished myself any- 
where else in the world than there; and 
would have sacrificed half my remain- 
ing economies to be seated, pen in 
hand and obscurely safe, in Mr. Brome’s 
room. 

But the thing took a turn which relieved 
me where I least expected it. For as I 
approached, the chagrin in the King’s face 
gave place to a look of surprise ; and that 
again, but more slowly, changed to one 
of intelligence. “ Ah/ Je me trompais!” 
he muttered rapidly. ‘‘ What did you say 
his name was?” 

“* Price,” the Duke answered, continuing 
to glower at me. 

“Price? Ah, celava sans dire! But 
he—he is a cadet—a dependent? He is 
in some way connected— how do you say 
it—related to your family ?” 

“To mine, sir! ” the Duke exclaimed in 
a voice of the utmost astonishment; and 
he drew himself up as if the King had 
pricked him with a pin. 

“ Nest-ce pas ga?” his Majesty re- 
plied, looking from one to the other of us. 
‘“* Yet he has so much a look of you that 
it might be possible in some lights to take 
him for your Grace—were he differently 
dressed !” 

The Duke looked purely offended. 
““Your Majesty is under a strange mis- 
apprehension,” he said, stiffly. “ If this 
person resembles me—of which I am 
not aware—I know nothing of the cause ; 
and the likeness, for what it is worth, must 
be accidental. As a fact, I never saw him 


but once before in my life, sir; and that 
perfectly by chance.” And he very briefly 
related the circumstances under which we 
had come together. 

The King listened to the story, but as if 
he scarcely believed it; and he smiled 
when the Duke came to tell how he allowed 
me to escape. Then, “ And you have 
never seen him from that day to this ?” he 
said. 

“ Never!” the Duke answered posi- 
tively. ‘‘ Nevertheless it is not my in- 
tention to lose sight of him again.” 

“ Ah?” the King said. 

“T have not told you, sir, all that hap- 
pened,” the Duke continued, reading, I 
think, the King’s thoughts and resenting 
them. ‘To put it briefly, Mr. Ferguson, 
who has come to be little short of a 
madman, drew a pistol on me at the 
close of. our interview; and but: for his 
friend here—who had been placed to 
listen, but at that broke from his place of 
hiding and knocked up the muzzle—I 
should have come off ill.” 

“And I not much better,” the King 
answered, nodding. and looking grave. 
“You are unhurt?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Well, that puts another face on it ; 
and if you are retaining him beside you, 
what he has heard will be of the less im- 
portance. Hark you, my friend,” he 
continued, addressing me, “can you keep 
your mouth shut ?” 

I said humbly that I could and would. 

‘*Then, taisez! taisez!” he answered 
emphatically. ‘And take this letter to 
Hogsden Gardens to Bishop Lloyd’s. See 
Bishop Lloyd and put it in his hands. 
Say nothing, give no message, but go to 
your master’s in St. James’s Square. Will 
you seal it, Duke, with a plain seal? Good. 
And go you out, my man, by the way 
you came in, and answer no questions. 
So! And now for the council and the 
warrants, my lord. We have lost too 
much time already!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Cliff House, Filey. 
(Photo by Fisher, Filey.) 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF “CURRER BELL.” 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


}VERY Bronté-worshipper must 
be more or less fully ac- 
quainted with the sad cir- 
cumstances of Anne Bronté’s 
final illness and death at 
Scarborough in May, 1849. But com- 
paratively few are perhaps aware that 
Charlotte Bronté ever rested at Filey, 
that delightful little town overlooking the 
blue North Sea a very few miles south- 
ward of Scarborough. A recent writer 
has denominated Filey “the Eastbourne 
of the North,” and this compliment is 
not wholly undeserved. Charlotte Bronte 
was a visitor at Filey for a few brief 
days in the summer of 1852, and by the 
publication of Mr. Shorter’s book the 





world becomes the richer for the one 
letter of which there is any record as hav- 
ing been written by her from this place. 
It is dated ‘‘ Cliff House, June 2nd, 1852,” 
and is addressed to her father. The 
portion of this letter having direct 
reference to Filey is so beautifully and 
characteristically expressed that I may 
be pardoned for reproducing it: 

“On the whole I get on very well here, 
but I have not bathed yet as I am told it 
is much too cold and too early in the sea- 
son. The sea is very grand. Yesterday 
it was a somewhat unusually high tide, and 
I stood about an hour on the cliffs yester 
day afternoon watching the tumbling in of 
great tawny turbid waves, that made the 
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whole shore white with foam and filled 
the air with a sound hollower and deeper 
than thunder. There are so very few 
visitors at Filey yet that I and a few 
sea-birds and fishing-boats have often 
the whole expanse of sea, shore, and 
cliff to ourselves. When the tide is out 
the sands are wide, long, and smooth, and 
very pleasant to walk on. When the high 
tides are in, not a vestige of sand remains. 
I saw a great dog rush into the sea yester- 
day, and swim and bear up against the 
waves likea seal. I wonder what ‘ Flossy’ 
would say to that! On Sunday afternoon 
I went toa church which I should like 
Mr. Nicholls to see. It was certainly not 
more than thrice the length and breadth 
of our passage, floored with brick, but 
the paint almost all worn off with time 
and decay. At one end there isa little 
gallery for the singers, and when these 
personages stood up to perform they all 
turned their backs upon the congregation 
and the congregation turned /¢heir backs 
on the pulpit and parson. The effect of 
this manceuvre was so ludicrous, I could 
hardly help laughing ; had Mr. Nicholls 
been there he certainly would have 
laughed out. Looking up at the gallery 
and seeing only the broad backs of the 
singers presented to their audience was 
excessively grotesque. There is a well- 
meaning but utterly inactive clergyman at 
Filey, and Methodists flourish. 
Believe me, your affectionate daughter, 
“C. BRONTE.” 
Present-day visitors to the North York- 
shire coast will have small difficulty in 
identifying this quaint old church, with its 
“little gallery for the singers.” How 
Charlotte Bronté loved the sea !—it came 
second only to her love of the moors. 
Writing from Haworth to her friend Miss 
Wooler, she says: “‘ Your account of your 
little niece’s naive delight in beholding 
the morning sea for the first time amused 
and pleased me ; it proves she has some 
sensations—a refreshing circumstance in 
a day and generation when the natural 


phenomenon of children wholly destitute 
of all pretension to the same is by no 
means an unusual occ4rrence.” 

By a remarkable coincidence, a well- 
known literary lady (herself a Bronté 
worshipper) has described the scene from 
Cliff House, Filey, in a letter to the 
present writer, in language almost iden- 
tical with that employed by Charlotte 
Bronté in the above-quoted letter—I call 
it “coincidence” because Mr. Shorter’s 
book had not then appeared. This “im- 
pression of Filey” runs thus: “The 
ocean is very blue and grand. To creep 
down to the shore and stand quite close 
to that straight wet line of seaweed, 
and watch with fascinated eyes the big 
waves as they roll on. Now 
one comes near and nearer to you, and 
at length, with a hissing sound, breaks 
over you, and you give a triumph-nt 
laugh as it leaves you dripping, and with 
a pleasant taste of the sea’s kiss upon 
your lips. It takes some of your strength, 
to stand erect—more, oftentimes, not 
to listen to its call and let it bear 
you where your pain would be taken 
away.” 

That is a very beautiful description, inas- 
much as it exactly summarises the “refined 
wildness,” so to speak, of this little York- 
shire resort, where in winter the great seas 
break over the esplanade and threaten the 
surge-girt houses. White heather grows 
upon the neighbouring wolds, where I 
myself have gathered it—here in the 
heart of Yorkshire, where we are not far 
sundered from the “sanatorium of the 
county,” as Bridlington has been styled. 
Not that they are either very steep or very 
difficult hills—on the contrary. In their 
pretty ravines and recesses lurk sloe and 
blackberry at the right season, while 
merry boys make the neighbourhood of 
this weird old church alive with their 
young voices as they scamper after the 
down-hanging nuts. This is, of course, 
among the hedgerows that fringe these 
high hills; for only in the far distance 
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may be discerned the dark line of green 
woods. It is a combination of hillock 
and seascape rarely be held in these parts. 
Trending downward to where the waves 
break eternally on the strand, the hills 
gradually become cliffs; and here it is 
quite a sight to witness the annual cap- 
ture of sea-birds’ eggs by skilled cliffmen, 
who, at some personal risk, hang between 
heaven and earth what time they rifle the 
holes drilled in the cliff-face by the easily- 
gulled gulls. The wold lies spread out 
around you in lengthy and beautiful un- 
dulations, not dissimilar to the waves of 
the German Ocean that confront you. 
The sun is tipping it behind the yews 


of sombre aspect that scarcely hide his 
crimson gleam, in a sky perhaps angry 
at the highest, lighter and brighter as a 
lower plane is reached, and in fleecy 
masses of purple flecked with white, 
red, and azure on the lower skyline 
that mingles into the earth-prospect. 
Cliff House, at Filey, which held 
Charlotte Bronté for a few fleeting days, 
is an old, unpretentious, but beautifully 
comfortable little place. From its win- 
dows you are ever in sight and sound of 
the blue. But probably its present oc- 


cupants reck not that it once had the 
honour of sheltering the creator of Jane 
Eyre. 
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THE NEW TOY. 
By Starr Wood. 

















Antient style. 
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** Madam, I am much beholden for this introduction.” 


ARS SALTATIONIS. 


BY BENNETT COLL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


I.—AS IT WAS. 
ws ADAM, I am much beholden to 
the Master of Ceremonies for 
the distinguished honour of this introduc- 
tion. Yet Philip Trevor, by your good 
leave, was not always banished from the 
circle of your admirers.” 

“Master Philip Trevor! Hey-day, it 
is half a century since we met, I vow.” 

“‘ Nay, now ; a score of years, maybe, 
or thereby. Time himself has joined 
your devotees, only to add—if that were 
possible—fresh charms to your person.” 

“ You are a courtier, sir.” 


“A poor soldier, madam, happy 
only in the thought that his name hath 
still a place upon the tablets of your 
memory.” 

“Where learned you these pretty turns 
of speech—ha?_ Belike in His Majesty’s 
service, where, I am bold to aver, there 
hath been chin-chucking enow amongst 
the Mollies that love a red coat. Alas 
for poor simplicity!” 

“Madam, I vow and protest that one 
image alone has held possession of my 
heart. Mistress Anne Bampfylde was 
ever a queen to Philip Trevor.” 
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“La, now! A truce, sir, to these ill- 
timed levities. Heard I aright that you 
beg the honour of my hand i 

“Yea, sweet lady—for ever.” 

“For the Minuet de la cour, I think. 
A very stately measure.” 

“A noble measure, madam ; showing 
forth in exquisite manner the courtesy, 
reverence, and devotion rightly demanded 
by your adorable sex. Tis past all gain- 
say that no other dance calls for more 
modest demeanour on man’s part. In 
such a guise did Paris, son of Priam, woo 
fair Helen.” 

“Gramercy for thy similitude! I trust 
there be no Paris here to-night, else 
will all husbands dance to a pretty 
measure indeed. Ah! here comes his 
Grace to open with the Queen of the 
Wells. Will it be a match, think you? 
Now, by mine honour, she trips it featly, 
and who so gallant a cavalier as his 
Grace ?” 

“°Tis a pretty wench, and would grace 
a coronet. Quip for quip, madam! Your 
‘featly ’ to my ‘ grace.’” 





“Fie upon thy ribald tongue! I said 
she dances nimbly.” 
“Ay; ‘featly’— or, with her feet. 


Whereat I reply with her ‘Grace’ to 
grace a coronet.” 

“Oh, sir! I knew not that your wit— 
save the mark !—ambled to such a dainty 
measure. Alack, I am but a sorry bird 
to your bolt. Answer, true man and 
sober brow: will ’t be a match?” 

“The gossips say she hath danced her- 
self into his Grace’s affections, but I know 
not. I have now the honour, madam, to 
return your tablets.” 

“* Why—have we here a pick-purse, and 
must needs call the watch? Out upon 
thy monstrous arrogance that can write 
me down a half-score of Philip Trevors ! 
This it is to be a soldier—ha?” 

“Of right Good Fortune, madam. 
For the nonce her wheel hath brought 
me uppermost. I abide the hazard of 
the cast.” 


“Trip or tray, an’ it please you ; but 
not the full throw. Doth Molly sur- 
render her hand to one cavalier for a 
whole night? Methinks the Minuet hath 
somewhat still to teach man—modesty.” 

“ Ah, madam, and craving your dear 
pity, would that our minuet might but 
linger until the crack of doom!” 

“Enough, sir. The hautboys summon 
us to the encounter. My salute of 
courtesy, Master Philip Trevor.” 

“Madam, your grateful and obliged 
servant. I salute fair Mistress Anne 
Bampfylde. Under submission, I think 
we take the upper row. Madam—permit 
me.” 

1l.—AS IT Is. 

“Want to dance this ?” 

“ I—don’t—quite—know. 
you?” 

“Jack Feilden. Knew you ages ago, 
when you were in short frocks.” 

“ Ah, yes; I remember. You werea 


Who are 


baby, just shortened. Heavens! How 
time flies.” 
“Come, now; I like that! You gave 


me half-a-dozen at old Tomkins’s hop— 
three years ago. Glad to get ’em, too.” 

“Did I! Well, one has to sacrifice 
one’s self at a juvenile party. It is just 
possible that I kissed my little cavalier— 
under the mistletoe. Was that you ?” 

‘* What bally rot! You know jolly well 
that you were a wall-flower.” 

“I say—do they teach good manners 
at Oxford nowadays?” 

“Sometimes. Fellows take the cue 
from Girton, don’t you know. How 
about this deux temps?” 

“Sit it out. I’m tired.” 

** All right—if you’re inclined to be 
civil. There’s such a heap of girls here 
that a fellow has to do double duty. 
These affairs are an awful bore, don’t you 
think ?” 

“ Dreadful !” 

““So do I. It was a toss-up whether I 


came to-night.” 
“ Really ?” 
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“Fact! But our hos- 
tess gives remarkably 
good dinners, don’t you 
know, and when she 
says she’s short of men 
and relies upon you— 
gad! you know you're 
in for it.” 

“ But—how noble of 
you!” 

“Tsn’t it! But bar 
chaff. Your programme 
seems to be pretty 
empty. I can spare you 
a couple of lancers. 
Waltzes are off—on my 
bill of fare.” 

“*T hate squares.” 

“Well, then, I'll 
chuck over the little girl 
with the yellow hair, 
and give you number 
ten. I may be able to 
manage an extra be- 
sides. You’d better take 
me while you can get 
me.” 

“You're awfully good. Jack—dear— 
did I hurt you very much ?” 

“Thought you didn’t know me?” 

“Ah, but I did; it was all a mistake. 

What a stupid creature you 
were—are ! May I ask why 
you came to me—just because I happened 
to be fanning myself?” 

“You weren’t. You were beckoning 
me over.” 

“T was not. You forget yourself. If 
you are proud so am I.” 

“Tt looked like an invitation. How’s 
the fellow—what’s his name—the other 
Johnnie—Craddles ?” 

“ There never was a Craddles.” 














Modern style. ‘‘ Want to dance this?” 


“ Hang it ; there was, you know.” 

“T tell you there was not. Your 
abominable pride and jealousy—made 
you think——” 

* Yes—go on.” 

“T shan’t.” 

“Look here, old girl. Is it on? If 
Craddles—loathsome beast !— isn’t in the 
running——” 

“Well? He isn’t.” 

“Half a second. I'll just tell the band 
to put on a ¢rois temps. Sort of memory 
of old times, don’t you know. Then— 
I’ll dance through the whole bag of tricks 
—with you. Now then! Have 
you forgotten our step ?” 














Napoleon III. with the Prince Imperial and Staff. 
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Napoleon ill. with the Prince Imperial and Staff. 


The last quarters of the Grand Duke of Hesse before the war. 1870—71. (At the Palace of Versailles.) 


(From the painting by Emil Hitnten. Bv permission of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 
CHAPTER XIII, 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR. 


“EO! HINGS were going wrong in 


A x France. Dear bread in the 
rigorous winter of 1868, and 
a consequent lack of work, 
served the turn of an implacable Opposi- 
tion. Seditious cries had been heard in the 
streets; the Marseillaise had been sung 
with the result of arrests and imprison- 
ments. The Finance Minister had to 
put forth a huge loan of twenty-eight 
millions sterling in order to bring into 
order the resources of the State. The 
Government had asked that the army, 
with the reserve, should be increased to 
a strength of 750,000 men ; and that the 
Garde Mobile, which was expected to 


NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


afford some 300,000 men in the course 
of a few years, should be instituted as a 
second reserve. M. Thiers contended 
that the army was strong enough; that 
there would always be time to organise 
the Garde Mobile in rear of the 500,000 
regular troops when war should threaten ; 
and that M. Rouher had exaggerated the 
military resources of the great European 
Powers. MM. Rouher and Baroche, 
and above all Marshal Niel, supported 
the Government measure. Its necessity 
was manifested by the persistence with 
which the Opposition described France 
as being at the mercy of Germany; yet 
it was denounced by the enemies of the 
Government as an additional burden wan- 
tonly cast upon a suffering people. 

In August, 1869, Marshal Niel died 
suddenly, and was unfortunately suc- 
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ceeded by Lebceut as War Minister. 
Marshal Niel had been the soul of the 
military reorganisation which was in pro- 
gress when he was lost to France. He 
left his task far from complete and his 
successor was not the man to carry out 
the undertaking. Indeed, when Marshal 
Niel died the Garde Mobile was little 
more than a project. But he had pushed 
forward the manufacture of the chassepdts 
that were to carry farther than the Prus- 
sian needle-guns, and it was under his 
superintendence that 
the first experiments 
with the mitrailleuse 
were conducted. He 
was an engineer 
officer of the highest 
capacity, who had 
served with distinc- 
tion in Africa, the 
Crimea, and in Italy; 
he was popular with 
the people and en- 
joyed the entire con- 
fidence of the Em- 
peror. In this year 
the life of Louis Na- 
poleon hung in the 
balance for weeks. 
The Opposition jour- 
nals bitterly assailed 
the sick man. Not 
content with the ex- 
aggeration of every unfavourable rumour 
and canard, the more venomous journals 
called into their service medical writers of 
the baser sort, to inform their readers how 
soon the unfortunate Emperor would prob- 
ably die. The inhumanity of the articles 
on the sufferer that appeared in the Raf- 
pel and the éveil would not have been 
tolerated in England for a day. It was 
announced that the Emperor read the 
medical articles in which he was sent to 
an almost immediate death, and which 
informed his subjects how the vital func- 
tions would soon fail to repair the waste 
of force caused by his ailment. He was 





Marshal Lebceuf. French War Minister, 1869. 


a brave man—brave to stoicism ; and he 
endured with calmness the perusal of the 
gutter literature. Rochefort, who was sup- 
posed to be a gentleman, allowed himself 
to speak of the Emperor as “ the lodger 
of the Tuileries”—as it happened it was 
in St. Cloud where the Emperor lay ill. 

It was on January 2nd, 1870, that the 
list of the Ollivier Ministry appeared in 
the Moniteur. When the Emperor con- 
fided the Government of France to the 
responsible Ministry of which M. Emile 
Ollivier was the head, 
he retired from the 
active direction of 
public affairs and 
restricted himself to 
the position of a con- 
stitutional sovereign. 
With the appoint- 
ment of the Ollivier 
Administration the 
réle of the Emperor 
as active ruler end- 
ed; yet he must be 
held to have been 
responsible for the 
policy of the Cabinet 
which in six months 
led to the ruin of his 
dynasty and to the 
most disastrous war 
of modern times. 
There is no space 
here for detailing the scandal connect- 
ed with the name of Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte — Louis Napoleon was con- 
stantly unfortunate in regard to his rela- 
tives. The day appointed for the nation to 
vote on the new Constitution, and on the 
transmission of the sovereign power from 
father to son in the Imperial family, was 
May 8th. A heated and turbulent discus- 
sion arose in the Corps Législatif, in the 
course of which M. Pelletan shouted that 
the Empire had given France eighteen 
years, not of repose, order, and security, 
but “‘of shame and of crime.” The re- 
sult of the p/ébiscite—the last of the 
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career of Napoleon—although it showed 
7,257,379 “‘Ayes” and but 1,530,000 
“Noes,” indicated a settled hostility in 
Paris and most of the other large cities 
of the Empire. The circumstance that 
the army recorded nearly 50,000 votes 
against the sovereign was a serious matter; 
and not less serious was the fact that dur- 
ing the agita- 
tion of the 
plébiscite a 
plot to assas- 
sinate the 
Emperor was 
discovered. 
On the nights 
of May oth 
and roth seri- 
ous riots oc- 
curred and 
barricades 
were thrown 
up. 

The last 
ceremonial 
function of 
the reign of 
Louis ‘Napo- 
leon was held 
on May 2tst, 
when the re- 
sult of the 
plebiscite was 
formally con-' 
veyed to the 
Emperor . in 
the Salle. des 
Etats of the Louvre. Never had the 
Empire worn an aspect more splendid 
and prosperous than when Napoleon ad- 
vanced, surrounded by his family, amidst 
the acclamations of the assembled Cham- 
bers, and took his seat on the dais, while 
M. Schneider, President of the Legislative 
Body, addressed the head of the nation. 
“In supporting the Empire by more than 
seven millions of suffrages,” said President 
Schneider, “‘ France says to you, ‘Sire, 
the country is with you; advance confi- 





The Emperor Napoleon about 1870. 


dently in the path of progress, and estab- 
lish liberty based on respect for the laws 
and the Constitution. France places the 
cause of liberty under the protection of 
your dynasty.’” The Emperor thanked 
the nation for having given him, for the 
fourth time, an overwhelming proof of its 
confidence. He closed his speech with 
the words: 
“Who can be 
opposed to 
the progres- 
sive march of 
a dynasty 
founded by a 
great people 
in the midst 
of political 
disturbance, 
and fortified 
by liberty ?” 
Those were 
brave words; 
but in three 
and a half 
months from 
their utter- 
ance that dy- 
nasty was in 
the dust, and 
the man who 
proudly spoke 
them was a 
prisoner of 
war in a fo- 
reign land. 
There had 
been some sort of an intrigue in Paris 
in the summer of 1869 for the promo- 
tion of the candidature for the vacant 
throne of Spain of Prince Frederic, a 
younger son of the old Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, the house of which 
King William of Prussia was the nominal 
head. It was said that the Empress 
Eugénie favoured the project and that 
Prince Frederic might marry a relative of 
hers. Perhaps such credentials hardly 
recommended him to the Spaniards, and 
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Emile Ollivier, Prime Minister. 


no offer of the throne of Spain was made 
to Frederic. In the autumn of the year 
it was that Marshal Prim’s project of 
inviting the candidature of Frederic’s 
eldest brother Prince Leopold was first 
mooted. Inthe summer of 1870 Prince 
Leopold signified his readiness to accept 
the Spanish crown if the choice of the 
Cortes should fall upon him. The tid- 
ings of this acceptance reached Paris from 
Madrid on July 3rd. It was stated that 
a deputation had been despatched to Ger- 
many to offer to Prince Leopold the 
Spanish crown. A communique to the 
Constitutionnel announced that it had 
actually been accepted, and expressed 
astonishment at the spectacle of the 
sceptre of Charles V. placed in the hands 
of a “German Prince.” So far as re- 
garded blood, it was a fact that Leopold 
had closer affinity with the Imperial dy- 
nasty of France than with the Royal 
family of Prussia; for his paternal grand- 
mother was Princess Antoinette Murat, 
while his*mother was a daughter of the 
Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, sister 
of Hortense Beauharnais, the mother 
of Napoleon III. His wife was a sister 


of the King of Portugal. Dynastically, 
therefore, Prince Leopold actually stood 
nearer to the French than to the Prussian 
throne ; but no doubt he held himself 
more a German than a Frenchman. He 
regarded King William as the head and 
patriarch of his race ; he was a colonel in 
the Prussian army ; he lived much at the 
Court of Berlin; and his political sym- 
pathies were with the German movement 
of the time. 

The political horizon of Europe was 
in the beginning of July, 1870, so de- 
lusively clear, that an English statesman 
who certainly had strong claims to be 
considered well informed affirmed pub- 
licly that it was without a cloud. It is 
true that on the 4th the French Chargé 
d’Affaires at Berlin went to the Foreign 
Office “to communicate the painful im- 
pression which the acceptance of the 
candidature of Prince Leopold had caused 
in Paris.” The Prussian under-secretary 
in Bismarck’s absence declared “that 
this affair had no existence for the 
Prussian Government, which, therefore, 
was not in a position to afford any infor- 
mation.” In truth, up to the end of the 
first week in July Prussia, and with it the 





The Duc de Gramont, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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whole of Germany, had full confidence in 
the continuance of peace ; while in France 
M. Emile Ollivier, the Prime Minister, had 
on the 3oth June declared that “the 
peace of Europe never rested on a more 
secure basis.” In the Prussian army 
nothing was doing beyond the common 
routine. The usual preparations were 
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interval between the regimental inspec- 
tions and the autumn manceuvres ; and 
many of these had gone to the camp of 
Chaions to witness the operations there. 
The ironclad squadron of the navy, com- 
manded by Prince Adalbert, was away on 
a cruise. The King was at Ems; Bis- 
marck was still unwell at Varzin; Moltke 





Prince Leopold von Hohenzollern. 


being made for the autumn manceuvres. 
The draft of a new official text-book for 
infantry exercise had just been submitted 
to the King ; and a new instruction on 
outpost duty had recently been issued. 
A partial issue of improved needle-guns 
had to be sent back into store when 
hostilities became imminent, and the old 
weapons re-issued for the sake of uni- 
formity of pattern. A great number of 
officers, both of staff and of the line, had 
received leave of absence during the 





was residing on his Silesian estate ; and 
most of the other Ministers were about on 
tours of inspection or recreation. There 
is no doubt that in France the prospect 
of sudden and immediate war was equally 
remote; for in June the French War 
Minister had ordered a great number of 
horses to be sold, as, in consequence of the 
persistent drought, there were apprehen- 
sions of a failure of forage. And, further, 
on the 30th of that month, the Legisla- 
tive Chamber accepted the.Bill for re- 
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The Empress Eugénie about 1870. 


ducing the annual contingent of recruits 
from its usual figure of 100,000 to 90,000, 
on which occasion Emile Ollivier made the 
declaration as to the peaceable state of 
Europe already mentioned. 

On July 4th, however, Baron Werther, 
the Ambassador to France of the North 
German Confederation, had obtained 
leave of absence, and was about to pay his 
respects to the King at Ems; and the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Duc de Gramont. begged the Baron to 
describe to his Majesty the excitement 
which was agitating the French nation in 
regard to the Prusso-Spanish matter and 
to entreat King William to induce Prince 
Leopold to withdraw his candidature on 
pain of a “catastrophe.” “ Do you mean 





by ‘catastrophe’ a threat of 
war ?” demanded the astonished 
Ambassador. ‘ Oui,” replied M. 
Ollivier, “‘ Oui, i2 y a menace de 
guerre.” Baron Werther pro- 
mised to make the desired com- 
municaticn to the King and 
departed for Ems on the fol- 
lowing day. On July 5th 
M. Cochery, a Deputy of the 
Left Centre, made an interpella- 
tion to the Foreign Minister with 
regard to the Spanish throne suc- 
cession ; “‘ put up” intentionally, 
it was understood, in order to 
afford the Minister an opportu- 
nity of making a sensational and 
truculent reply. In the course 
of the 5th there were two minis- 
terial councils, at neither of 
which did the peaceful senti- 
ments of the Cabinet undergo 
any change. But after the even- 
ing conference the Empress was 
said to have had a long conver- 
sation with her husband, the re- 
sult of which, as rendered next 
day by the Duc de Gramont in 
the Corps Législatif, was tanta- 
mount to a challenge to Ger- 
many. He declared that he was 
not privy to the negotiations between 
Marshal Prim and the Hohenzollern 
Prince; he announced emphatically that 
it was not the duty of France to meddle 
with the internal affairs of the Spanish 
nation in the exercise of its own sover- 
eignty. ‘ But,” said he, significantly, 
““we do not believe that respect for the 
rights of a neighbouring people imposes 
on us the obligation of suffering that a 
foreign power should, by placing one of 
its own princes on the throne of Charles 
V., disturb to our detriment the exist- 
ing balance of power in Europe and en- 
danger the interests and honour of France. 
We have a confident hope that such an 
occurrence will net occur, reckoning as 
we do on the prudence of the German 




















William I., Emperor of Germany. 





(From the bortrait by G. Richter. By permission o7 the Berlin Photograpic Company.) 


and the amity of the Spanish people. 
Should this, however, turn out contrary 
to our expectations, we shall, in reliance 
on your support and that of the nation, 
know how to do our duty without hesi- 
tation or weakness.” 

This declaration was received with 
rapturous applause by the great majority 
of the House. Some members insisted 
that the Budget which just then was 
being debated must necessarily be funda- 
mentally remodelled in view of the im- 
minence of warlike preparations ; but, 
as a matter of fact, those were ready in 
full train. Immense activity was known 
to exist at the French War Ministry ; and 
large quantities of stores and warlike 
material were being transported by rail 
by night, and with the utmost secrecy, 





through Paris from the south and west 
towards the east. The pourparlers were 
becoming ominously formal, and the 
Prussian Chargé d’Affaires at Paris was 
on July gth instructed once more to 
signify to the Duc de Gramont that “the 
question of the succession to the Spanish 
throne was one which concerned Spain 
and the candidate alone, and with which 
Prussia and Germany had absolutely no 
concern.” Seeing that it was impossible 
to fix a quarrel on the German diplo- 
matist, Gramont determined on _ the 
attempt to involve the King personally. 
From his cure at Wildbad Benedetti was 
curtly ordered by telegraph to hasten to 
Ems, where he arrived on the gth. The 
instructions awaiting him there from Paris 
were to the effect that “he. should en- 
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The Crown Prince of Germany. 


(By A. von Werner. By permission o7 the Berlin 
Photographic Company.) 


deavour to persuade the King to issue an 
order to the Prince of Hohenzoliern to 
abandon the candidature.” Benedetti 
was received most cordially by the Prus- 
sian monarch. When he ventured to 
make the demand just mentioned, his 
Majesty replied that, in his quality of 
King of Prussia, he knew absolutely 
nothing of this candidature ; as head of 
the Hohenzollern family it was true that 
he was aware of it; but that he had no 
right to order Prince Hohenzollern, who 
was of full age, either to accept or to 
refuse the Spanish crown, which he there- 
fore declined doing. The Ambassador 
went on to appeal to the King’s wisdom 


to pronounce a word that would “ restore 
peace to Europe,” to which remark his 
Majesty replied that the disquiet of 
Europe arose, not through any act of the 
Prussian Government, but in consequence 
of the declaration made by the Imperial 
Government to the Legislative Chamber 
on 6th July, 

Baron Werther returned to Paris on 
the 11th, and after his departure Bene- 
detti had a second interview with the 
King, and with the same result as before ; 
his Majesty adding that he had no idea 
where the Hohenzollern Prince was at 
thattime. Hearing, however, of the com- 
plications that had arisen, the Prince 


Moltke. 


(By A. von Werner. By permission of the Berlin 
Photographic Conipany.) 



























immediately determined to abandon the 
candidature and thus, so far as he was 
concerned, remove every pretext for dis- 
satisfaction between France and Germany. 
He informed the Spanish Ministry of his 
decision and begged his father to an- 
nounce it widely ; so that when Baron 
Werther reached Paris on the evening of 
the 11th the Spanish Minister Olozaga 
had already received the intelligence from 
his Government. Werther and Olozaga 
went together to the French Foreign 
Office on the 12th, for the purpose of 
handing over officially to the Duc de 
Gramont the telegrams with the renun- 
ciation of Prince Hohenzollern. M. 





Bismarck. 


(By A. von Werner. By permission of the Berlin 
Photographic Company 
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Prince Carl of Prussia. 


(By A. von Werner. By permission of the Berlin 
Photographic Company.) 


Emile Ollivier also appeared and took 
part in the conversation. Up to mid-day 
of the 12th the Prime Minister appeared 
to consider the affair to have been 
definitely arranged by the Prince’s re- 
nunciation ; and he told several Deputies 
in the Salle des pas perdus of the Palais 
Bourbon that there was no longer any 
object of contention in existence. The 
Duc de Gramont, however, used very 
different language, and, to the great 
astonishment of Baron Werther, declared 
that the renunciation was merely a sud- 
ordinate incident, as France would not 
in any case have permitted the Prince 
to ascend the Spanish throne. The main 
H 
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point still remained to be settled, viz., 
the slight offered to France by the King 
of Prussia in having permitted the Prince 
to accept the candidature without hav- 
ing first come to an understanding with 
France. He suggested, as a satisfactory 
means of atoning for this slight, “ that 
King William should address an autograph 
letter to the Emperor Napoleon stating 
that in granting that permission he never 
had thought of injuring the interests or 
affecting the dignity of France, and that 
he cordially accepted the renunciation 
of the Prince.” Such was the sense of 
this letter, of which there are many dis- 
crepant versions. A naive confession was 
incidentally made by the two French 
statesmen—that for the sake of the 
Ministry they absolutely needed a com- 
promise in order to allay the popular 
excitement. Baron Werther, who must 
have been greatly amused by this droll 
frankness, remarked quietly that such a 
measure had been rendered very difficult 
because of the terms used by the Duc de 
Gramont in the Chamber on the 6th inst. 
The Prussian diplomatist did not think 
it his duty to lay this insolent demand 
for a letter of apology before his master 
by telegraph, as the Duc de Gramont 
had required him to do; he did com- 
municate with Bismarck, who replied 
characteristically, “that he could not 
take any notice of this language unless 
the French Government thought proper 
to address it through its Ambassador at 
Berlin.” 

Gramont was unappeasable, and _ his 
obdurate insolence recoiled on himself. 
On the evening of the r2th he tele- 
graphed to Benedetti at Ems that he, 
Benedetti, should exact from the King 
not only a public approval of Prince 
Lecpold’s withdrawal, but also an engage- 
ment that his Majesty would never 
again allow the Prince to be a candidate 
for the throne of Spain. On the morn- 


ing of the 13th the King saw Benedetti 
hurrying to meet him; he handed the 


Ambassador a newspaper containing the 
statement that the Prince had withdrawn ; 
and he added that he had not yet re 
ceived direct tidings from Sigmaringen, 
but would assuredly do so in the course 
of the day. Benedetti stated that he, 
too, had received from Paris news of 
the renunciation, whereupon the King re- 
marked that he considered the affair now 
definitely settled. Quite unexpectedly 
Benedetti brought forward a fresh de- 
mand—that the King should give a 
positive assurance that he would never 
give his consent to the Prince’s candida- 
ture should it ever again be mooted. 
The King positively refused to undertake 
any such engagement, and he remained 
steadfast in his refusal to the demand 
which Benedetti repeated with constantly 
increasing importunity; and so they 
parted. At noon the King received a let- 
ter from Prince Leopold’s father in which 
was confirmed the news already conveyed 
by telegraph. Prince Radziwill was at 
once sent by the King to Benedetti with 
this intelligence ; and with the statement 
by the King that he now sanctioned the 
withdrawal of Prince Leopold “in the 
same sense and to the same extent” as 
he had approved his acceptance of the 
Spanish crown; finally remarking that 
he now looked upon the affair as fully 
settled. The French Ambassador, urged 
on by repeated telegrams from Paris, 
still insisted on an audience; and he 
was several times in the course of the 
afternoon informed by Prince Radziwill 
that his Majesty had nothing to add to 
what he had already said. “I have just 
met the King at the railway station,” was 
Benedetti's final telegram to Paris of the 
14th ; “he simply said he had nothing 
more to tell me and that any further 
negotiations would be conducted by his 
Government.” Benedetti expressed a 
wish to take leave of the King, who took 
the opportunity of courteously recog- 
nising the Ambassador. From Ems 
Benedetti left for Paris; King William 
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went to visit the Empress at Coblentz, 
and from the moment of their parting 
France and Germany were, in effect, in a 
state of war. 

The King of Prussia journeyed to Berlin 
on July r5th. At Brandenburg he was 
met by the Crown Prince, Bismarck, 
Moltke, and Roon, and he immediately 
gave orders 
forthwith to 
mobilise the 
whole army of 
the North Ger- 
man Confed- 
eration. His 
reception in 
Berlin was 
most enthusi- 
astic. After 
some rest the 
King worked 
out with Bis- 
marck, Moltke, 
and Roon all 
the necessary 
dispositions, 
which 
completed 
early on the 
morning of the 
16th, so com- 
plete was the 
state o: Prus- 
sian prepared- 
ness ; nor was 
the readiness 
for war in the 
South German States far behind. On the 
16th Bismarck explained to the Federal 
Council the train of circumstances of 
which the climax {had been reached by 
the manifest determination of France to 
force on Germany either humiliation or 
war; and on the 1gth during a sitting 
of the Reichstag he entered with the 
announcement that he had just received 
from the French Chargé d’Affaires the 
formal declaration of war ; “the first and 
only communication received from the 
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French Government on the subject which 
had engrossed the attention of the world 
during the previous fortnight.” 

The powers of the Emperor Napoleon, 
both mental and physical, had been de- 
teriorating during the later troublous years 
of his reign. He had lost his grip, as 
well of as of things; and his 
domestic and 
social influ- 
warped 
him to his hurt. 
During the 
swift and sud- 
den events that 
ledup tothe ac- 
tual outbreak 
of the Franco- 
German War, 
Napoleon was 
more than or- 
dinarily en- 
feebled by his 
sufferings from 
the dis- 
order which at 
intervals he 
had _ endured 
for years. The 
advocates of 
personal Gov- 
ernment were 
constantly en- 
deavouring to 
draw him back 
to the Consti- 
tution of 1852. 
The clericals were for war, and for the 
disintegration of the powerful Protestant 
State beyond the Rhine. At home the 
populace yelled for war on the pretext 
that France had to avenge Waterloo. 
The effect of the wild war-cries of Paris 
was the gradual but natural estrangement 
from France on the part of the Powers. 
As the negotiations ran their swift course, 
the foreign Governments became con- 
vinced that France not only thirsted for 
war, but was wantonly inciting it. Public 
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feeling had become almost beyond the con- 
trol of the Government. But the Govern- 
ment under pressure of events was fst 
losing the control of itself. Gra.:ont 
wrote to Benedetti that further delay in 
the King’s answer would not be endured, 
adding : “ We must begin ; we only wish 
for your despatch to call out the 300,000 
men. If the King will not counsel the 
Hohenzollern Prince to renounce—well, 
it is war at once, and in a few days we 
shall be on the Rhine.” 

It turned out that it was the Emperor 
Napoleon himself who, at ten p.m. of the 
12th, ordered Benedetti to insist on an 
engagement on the part of the King that 
Prince Leopold should not re-enter the 
lists as candidate for the Spanish throne. 
“So long,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ as we have 
not an official communication from Ems, 
we have not received a reply to our just 
demands ; so long as we have not received 
such a reply, we shall continue our arma- 
ments.” A communication from Lord 
Lyons inclined the Ministry to peace; 
but the war-party would not yield. On 
the one hand that party was precipitating 
the war; on the other it was putting off 
the adoption of the only means of waging 
it with success. Meantime there was hesi- 
tation and indecision in the French Cabi- 
net. Ata meeting of the Cabinet on the 
afternoon of the 14th, after a protracted 
discussion it was resolved that the reserves 
should be called out. The Emperor was 
ailing, and he remained a silent listener 
until the Duc de Gramont suggested that 
the question might be solved by an Euro- 
pean Congress. This was the Emperor’s 
favourite expedient ; but this time it was 
to fail him. Another council met the 
same evening. When the Ministers had 
parted at six o’clock peace appeared 
assured ; atten it was war. The sudden 
change was attributed to the communica- 
tion to the French Government of Bis- 
marck’s interview with Lord Augustus 
Loftus in which the Prussian Chancellor 
formulated the demands he had deter- 


mined to make, and to the news of the 
movements of German troops towards the 
Rhine. 

In the night-Cabinet of the 14th Napo- 
leon was the only person who had scruples 
and difficulties. He repeatedly asked of 
his Ministers ‘‘what guarantees they 
could offer him?” Of course, it was 
guarantees of success that he required— 
a successful war would have given him 
intense satisfaction, but he did not believe 
in the prospect of it. The dilemma pre- 
sented itself—internal revolution with the 
fall of the dynasty ; or war, for the success 
of which he fain would have had guaran- 
tees. He might have found some spurious 
comfort in Lebceuf, the War Minister. 
That valiant impostor declared in the 
council that the French army was perfectly 
prepared for war. Asked, specifically, 
what he meant by that, he replied boldly 
and confidently, “I mean that the army 
is perfectly supplied in every respect ; and 
that it will not require the purchase of a 
single gaiter-button fora year to come— 
elle est archipréte.” The war-party was 
certainly in force that night. It was in 
the ascendant in the palace and among 
the friends of the dynasty. It had the 
sympathies of the Empress, who, indeed, 
was the chief instigator of the war because 
she expected that it would secure the 
throne to her son. She approved the war 
because she believed that the honour of 
France demanded it; but no one can 
conceive that her share in its responsibili- 
ties are traceable to other than patriotic 
motives. 

On the 15th July M. Emile Ollivier 
demanded a credit of 500 million francs 
to carry on the war, announcing at the 
same time that the reserves of the army 
had been called out. On the sgth the 
declaration of war was presented at Ber- 
lin by M. le Sourd, the same Charge 
d’Affaires who had made the first verbal 
enquiry with regard to the candidateship 
of Prince Hohenzollern. 

Lebceuf’s boast of the efficiency of the 
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French army was falsified within a fort- 
night after it had been uttered. The 
army was anything but prepared for war, 
and the very mobilisation showed how 
defective were the arrangements made 
by the War Ministry. The main for- 
tresses on the eastern frontier were not 
put into a state of defence until it was 
almost too late—some, indeed, were not 
restored at all. It was not until the 
beginning of August that the corps on 
the frontier could draw their rations out 
of magazines, previous to which the 
soldiers had to live 
on an allowance of 
a franc per day. 
Neither in Metz nor 
in Thionville were 
there any supplies. 
Horses had to be 
bought at any price 
at the last moment. 
There was an im- 
mense quantity of 
maps but they were 
all maps of Ger- 
many. General 
Douay, appointed to 
command the 7th 
Corps, on July 27th 
was still doing duty 
at Paris as aide-de- 
camp of the Em- 
peror ; while on the 
same day the Minister of War was order- 
ing him to report from Belfort where his 
divisions were, and how far their organi- 
sation had progressed. General Michel 
reached Belfort on July 21st, and, report- 
ing his arrival to Paris, stated that he 
could find neither his brigade nor the 
general of his division, nor could he ascer- 
tain where his two regiments were. 

In the last week of July there were on 
the eastern frontier of France, and some- 
what in rear, eight army-corps, as follows : 
the 7th Corps at Belfort and Colmar and 
the 1st Corps at Strasburg, on the right 
wing. The 5th Corps at Bitche and the 
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2nd at St. Avold, in the centre. The 4th 
Corps at Thionville, on the left wing. As 
reserve to the 5th and 2nd Corps, the 
Imperial Guard and the 3rd Corps at 
Metz, behind the centre. As general 
reserve for the whole army, the 6th Corps, 
at Chalons, Soissons, and Paris. Those 
troops if complete in their full war estab- 
lishment should have represented a total 
of 337,000 combatants ; but the reserves 
not having joined promptly and then only 
in deficient numbers, the infantry batta- 
lions were below their proper strength. 
The Emperor had 
reckoned on a field 
army 300,000 strong 
at the beginning of 
August, but probably 
there were not above 
220,000 combatants 
in the first line, with 
some 50,000 reserves 
and 1,000 guns, in- 
cluding mitrailleuses. 
The Germans en- 
tered France 384,000 
strong with double 
that number of re- 
serves. 

On 28th July the 
Emperor, accom- 
panied by the Prince 
Imperial, departed to 
join the army in the 
fiell. In a retired part of the park of 
Saint Cloud a level passage had been cut 
and a small platform provided, enabling 
the Imperial family to join the railway 
without first going into Paris. Presently 
the Emperor, accompanied bythe Empress 
and their son, issued from the private 
apartments and walked towards the park 
entrance, shaking hands with and address- 
ing kind words to those he met on his 
way. He wore the dress of a General 
of Division ; the Prince Imperial that of a 
Sub-Lieutenant. While the Generals were 
entering the carriages the Emperor re- 
marked that they formed a corps darmée 
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of themselves. The train was ready, and 
after one last embrace to husband and 
son the Empress descended to the plat- 
form. The signal was given and the 
whistle sounded ; and as the train moved 
the Empress called out to her son, “ Do 
your duty, Louis!” All present un- 
covered, and the train moved forward 
amid shouts of “ Vive ?Empereur!” 
Napoleon’s health was very seriously im- 
paired before and during the war of 1870 ; 
probably he had the presentiment that he 
was looking for the last time on the 
beautiful chaéteau which had been his 
favourite home. 

On his arrival at Metz the Emperor was 
painfully disappointed by the state of 
things he found in the army. He could 
not but recognise that it was still unable 
to take the field, and lamentations came 
pouring in from all quarters as to the 
innumerable and serious deficiencies of 
the military administration which, as it 
seemed, no amount of exertion could 
remedy. Napoleon must have had sad 
misgivings that France, notwithstanding 
the repeated assurances of the official 
authorities and the confidence of the 
nation, was totally unprepared to carry on 
a great war. The proclamation which 
he issued when at Metz he assumed the 
command-in-chief of ‘‘The Army of the 
Rhine ” contained expressions of proud 
hope, intermingled, however, with others 
which betrayed apprehension; and _ it 
carefully refrained from representing the 
enemy as likely to be easily vanquished, 
as the so-called public opinion of France 
was freely assuming. 

The army, however, had to be doing 
something for its credit’s sake ; and the 
Emperor determined on making anadvance 
against Saarbriicken, a small Prussian 
town on the river Saar, about two miles 
inside the frontier line between France 
and Germany. Saarbriicken was an open 
town totally destitute of defences ; it had 
been occupied since the declaration of 
war by a battalion of the 40th Hohen- 
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zollern regiment and three squadrons of 
the 7th Uhlans. The forces detailed to 
attack this little place with its insignificant 
garrison consisted of three Army Corps, 
or about 80,000 men. The French 5th 
Corps (Failly) was on the right ; the 2nd 
(Frossard) in the centre ; and on the left 
the 3rd (Bazaine). The direct attack 
on Saarbriicken was to be executed by 
Frossard’s corps; which for some days 
previous had been in bivouac on the 
Spicheren plateau, about four miles south- 
west of Saarbriicken. About ten a.m. of 
August 2nd Frossard began the advance. 
Bataille’s Division of the znd Corps formed 
the first line. On the right of the high- 
road Bastoul’s Brigade descended the 
Spicheren heights, crossed the intervening 
valley, and moved on the ridges covering 
Saarbriicken ; on the left Pouget’s Brigade 
moved forward towards the drill-ground. 
Three squadrons of chasseurs scoured the 
ground to thefront. In rear of Frossard’s 
right wing followed Micheler’s Brigade 
of Laveaucoupet’s Division ; in rear of 
the left Valaze’s Brigade belonging to 
Vergé’s Division. The remainder of the 
corps followed in reserve. 

Meanwhile the two Prussian companies 
in front of Saarbriicken moved out at 
once into the line of outposts. The 
post of the Winterberg, which was most 
immediately threatened, was promptly 
strengthened. The company in St. 
Johann doubled out to the “Rothe 
Haus” post. The Lowenburg was oc- 
cupied and part of a company went to 
St. Arnual. A skirmishing division and 
two guns brought up from Raschpfuhl 
under Lieutenant Meyer, received with 
a brisk fire the enemy debouching from 
the Stiftswald. General Micheler on his 
side also brought up a battery ; but Meyer 
maintained his position in spite of the 
French skirmishers. The Prussian gar- 
rison had thus been successful in main- 
taining timely opposition to the French 
at all points. But it was impossible 
for so scanty forces to resist for 
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any length of time the enveloping attack 
of a whole Army Corps. A steady and 
deliberate retreat, with frequent brisk 
rallies and occasional conflicts with the 
French skirmishers at the point of the 
bayonet, was carried out with entire 
absence of hurry. The Saar was crossed 
and the gallant little garrison of Saar- 
briicken 
tired upon 
Raschpfihl. 
It was on 
this day, Au- 
gust 2nd, 
1870, that the 
Prince Im- 
perial, then a 
boy of four- 
teen, in the 
words of his 
father, “ re- 
ceived his 
baptism of 
fire.” I was 
watching 
from the drill- 
ground above 
Saarbriicken 
the oncoming 
swarm -attack 
of Bataille’s 
tirailleurs, fir- 
ing as_ they 
hurriedacross 
the plain. 
The tirail- 
leurs had 
passed the Galgenberg, a low ridge on 
the bosom of the valley about midway 
between the Spicheren hill and where 
I stood. Presently the Galgenberg was 
crowned by two horsemen followed by 
staff. The. telescope told me 
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that without a doubt the senior of the 
two foremost riders was the Emperor 
Napoleon, and that the younger, shorter 
and slighter-—mere lad he looked—was 
the Prince Imperial, whom we knew to 
be with his father in 


the field. The 
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The Prince Imperial about 1870. 
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exertion told cruelly on the Emperor. 


An eye-witness wrote: “After Saar- 
briicken, Lebrun and Lebceuf had to 
lift him off his horse. The Prince was 
by his side all the time, and looked very 
distressed, for his father had scarcely 
spoken to him during the engagement. 
But after they got into the carriage the 
Emperor put 
his arm round 
his neck and 
kissed him on 
the cheeks, 
while two 
large tears 
rolled down 
his own. I 
noticed that 
the Emperor 
had hardly 
strength to 
walk from his 
horse to the 
carriage.” On 
August 4th 
appeared the 
following de- 
spatch in the 
Journal Offi- 
ciel: “To-day, 
August 2nd, 
at eleven a.m. 
the French 
troops had a 
severe en- 
gagement 
with the Prus- 
sians. Our army, assuming the offen- 
sive, crossed and invaded the territory 
of Prussia. In spite of the strength 
of the enemy’s position, a few of our 
battalions sufficed to carry the heights 
which command Saarbriicken, and our 
artillery soon drove the enemy from the 
town. The é/an of our soldiers was so 
great that our losses have been slight. 
The engagement, which began at eleven, 
was over at one. The Emperor was with 
the Prince Imperial, who’ has received 
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upon the first battlefield of the campaign 
the baptism of fire. His presence of 
mind and coolness in danger were worthy 
of the name he bears.” 

The Emperor addressed to the Empress 
the following private despatch: “ Louis 
has received his baptism of fire. His 
coolness was admirable; he was not in 
the least degree excited. We 
were in the front, the balls and bullets 
fell at our feet. Louis has kept a ball 
that fell near him. Some of the soldiers 
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wept on seeing how calm he remained. 
We had only one officer and ten men 
killed.—NAPOLEON.” 

It is rare that a “severe engage- 
ment” occurs in which only one officer 
and ten men are killed. As a matter 
of fact, according to the official re- 
cord, the French loss in the Saar- 
briicken skirmish amounted to six offi- 
cers and eighty men. The Prussian 
casualties were four officers and seventy- 
nine men. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wyllie on their yacht ‘‘Sea-Maiden.” 


(Photo by A. Debenham, Cowes.) 














Torpedo attack v. electric light. 


A DAY WITH MR. W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


BY ROY COMPTON, 


” AN you tell me where Zhe New 

* Zealand is lying?” I queried of 
a sun-dried “shell back,” who was lean- 
ing indolently against one of the stan- 
chions of the Gravesend pier watching the 
morning dissolve the river mists, and 
meditatively pulling all the comfort 
possible from a short, highly-coloured 
clay, which he leisurely removed from 
his lips as he gave me an up-and-down 
look, and fingered the black curl of hair 
that coiled round his gold-ringed ears. He 
made no answer save a casual compre- 
hensive nod, as he turned to his com- 


panions, around whom still lingered the 
habits and odour of the foc’sle, and 
growled lazily, 

“Where’s Mr. Wyllie’s barge?” At 
this question one of his mates produced 
a weather-beaten glass, whereby she was 
sighted a little distance away. ‘“ That’s 
her, painted white with a black top and 
gold line, but she ain’t flying no flag 
this morning; best take Bill Bechett's 
boat,” he concluded, at the same time 
using his lungs with sea-horse power for 
the benefit of his friend. “’Ere y’are Bill, 
a gent wants to get aboard Zhe New 
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A sketch at the Jubilee Review, 1887. 
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Zealand, and if you wants a drink you’d 
best show a leg, or he won’t get there till 
after breakfast.” 

Thus admonished, and suffering ap- 
parently from a perpetual thirst, Bill “ tum- 
bled ” up from the dirty flight of steps, and 
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she is on hospitable work intent. What 
strikes me most is the capacity for ac- 
commodation on board; pretty women 
join that cheery breakfast-table one by 
one—fresh from the arms of “ Morpheus,” 
and when I find they have all slept on 
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W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 


(Photo by Walery, 164, Regent Street.) 


rolling away to the opposite side of the 
landing-stage, unmoored his boat and 
devoted all his energy to “a long, strong 
pull,” which carried us in and out of a 
diverse collection of small and big craft 
alongside the barge. A stentorian hail 
a few steps up a rope-ladder,—and I 
am on board, and welcomed by Mrs. 
Wyllie in a charming little cabin, where 





that snug and well-trimmed barge, as an 
old bachelor I give up the enigma. 

“Mr. Wyllie has gone ashore to meet 
some friends, but will be back directly,” 
explains Mrs. Wyllie, as she most gener- 
ously attends to all our creature wants 
and comforts ; and Iam on deck watch- 
ing the first yacht skim round Tilbury 
Fort, looking like a white butterfly with 
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a boat or on the beach 











of the quaint little 
village near Boulogne, 
which was then his 
home—putting out to 
sea regardless of wind 
or weather,—and even 
at that early age he 
was devoted to sketch- 
ing any marine sub- 
ject that caught his 
youthful fancy. The 
house where all his 
earliest efforts were 
created was a small 
French fort of which 
there is now no trace, 
it having a few years 
back been swept away 
by the fury of the 
waves, but the artist 
still cherishes in his 
studio a small sketch 
of the old, old home 
around which linger 
so many pleasant re- 
miniscences. 

“We are going to 
follow the big yachts 








H.M.S. “ Sunfish.” 


all the diaphanous canvas she possesses 
“full set,” when the great Medway artist 
and myself shake hands. Attired in blue 
serge suit, rough woollen jersey, and 
peaked cap, the “skipper” of Zhe New 
Zealand \ooks, and is, every inch a sailor ; 
for only a man who has handled a rope, or 
mastered the art of taking in the slack 
of a sail, can paint a marine picture with 
either vitality or veracity. Mr. Wyllie’s 
pictures are the result of a natural ten- 
dency to art and an intense love of “ocean 
life,” which he has practically studied all 
his life. He knows every gesture of a 
sail, every hang of a rope, the appear- 
ance of the river under every phase or 
effect, for at seven years old he and 
his brothers and sisters would live in 


as far out as we can 
and then make for the 
Medway. I thought you could then com- 
bine business and pleasure,” Mr. Wyllie 
remarks in his kind frank manner. 
“There will be plenty of time when 
we reach Rochester to give you any 
information, and you would like some 
sketches, you say. With pleasure ; I have 
no doubt we can find some in the studio 
there. Now I think we had better make a 
start, the yachts are coming out in quick 
succession—the first one approaching is 
The Meteor.” As the artist leaves me to 
lend a hand in letting go the picturesque 
sail, the sun finally overcomes its struggle 
with the morning haze and shines down 
on the white-sailed, smart-looking boat 
with charming effect as she sails majestic- 
ally past us. Mrs. Wyllie, who is as 
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boats,” he tells me. 
’ 





ardent a sailor as her 
husband, and also 
a most expert one, 
goes to the wheel as 
soon as she hears the 
rattle of the anchor- 
chain, for the artist 
and his wife virtually 
sail the barge them- 
selves, being only 
assisted, when neces- 








*. 2 « See 
taken part in innu- 
merable races, one of 
our boats, Zhe Big 
£va, carrying all be- 
fore her through one 
season about three 
years ago. We would 
not miss taking part 
in a Thames race, 








sary, bya very young 
salt and a boy, al- 
though on this _par- 
ticular occasion a contingent of the mili- 
tary are available for “active service” if 
required. The anchor is in, we are round 
and away “under full sail,” before I 
recognise the fact. A breeze has sprung 
up, and, the “skipper” having trimmed 
all his sails, we rush through the water in 
a manner that, to say the least of it, is ex- 
hilarating. It is when Mrs. Wyllie has 
relinquished the “ wheel ” to her husband 
that I learn that besides Zhe New Zealand 
they possess several racing craft at ‘““ Hoo 
Wesburgh,” where they have built a boat- 
house upon the beach. 

“We are nearly always on the water, 
and have travelled everywhere in our 


Lifting the 110-ton gun on board H.M.S. 
** Victoria.” 


if possible, for any- 
thing. My wife does 
all the steering, and 
she is so smart that on more than one 
occasion she has takenagoldcup. When 
I was at the Academy Schools I learnt 
how to build a flat-bottomed boat with 
three planks. I improved on that, but 
found it handy to sail about in making 
sketches. Then in 1870 I bought a boat, 
and having decked and rigged her, 
sailed all round the coast. It was in that 
year I became attached to Zhe Graphic. 
I did some black-and-white sketches of 
French cruisers sailing into Boulogne with 
their German prizes, which were ac- 
cepted. Every year since I have gone a- 
sailing in one of my own craft. Zhe Sea- 
Maiden, a halt-rater, I built myself, my 
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A page from Mr. Wyllie’s sketch-book. 
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wife making the sails, and the boat would 
go at a tremendous pace in a stiff breeze.” 

Whilst we are chatting, Mr. Wyllie is 
keeping his weather-eye open for the 


umpire boat, for the smart yachts 
are sailing up into their places, and 
we are all anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the steamer. “There she 


comes at last,” is the information Mr. 
Wyllie imparts after a prolonged gaze 





THE IDLER. 


passing hosts of large ships, steamers, 
barges, and all sorts of craft on the great 
highway, and we are making for the 
Medway, when Mr. Wyllie draws my 
attention to a hatchway which is shaded 
by stained glass. 

“That is my studio on board, though 
often in fine weather I paint on deck.” 

* And can you work for long at a 
stretch ?” I ask, as we descend below to 














A Sketch. 


through his telescope, as a steamer gains 
fast upon us and passes with its band 
playing gaily, and flags flying, leaving us 
in its track of curdling, swirling water. A 
few moments later and, with the booming 
of a gun, the yachts are off, and although 
The New Zealand is only a hundred- 
and-twenty-ton Thames barge, she catches 
the infection of enthusiasm on board with 
the breeze, which is fast rising, and races 
through the water in a most creditable 


manner. We have rounded the Nore, 


investigate the most original studio it is 
possible to conceive. 

“Well, that depends upon the neces- 
sity. Usually I start work early in the 
morning—directly after breakfast. Igener- 
ally paint the larger portion of my picture 
afloat, the rest in my ‘Top Gallant’ studio, 
which you will see when we reach ‘Hoo 
Lodge.’ There, with the aid of my tele- 
scope, I can paint almost anything in the 
way of sea craft.” 

The studio afloat is in the centre of 
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A Study. 


what was once the principal cabin before 
Mr. Wyllie took the barge in hand. Now 
there are several charming little bedrooms 
running alongside the passage leading 
thereto, whose artistically-curtained bunks 
and general picturesqueness make you 
wish you had been born a “salt.” By 
getting on the table with a risk of limb 
that is appalling, I get my Aead into the 
“studio” with its glass walls. Here Mr. 
Wyllie informs me he intends to erect a 
ladder from the floor to the skylight, on 
the top of which will be a seat for himself 
and a ledge for his canvas, and there even 
on a racing day or in a gust of wind the 
great marine artist will give us still more 
brilliant impressions of air and colour, 
toil, glitter, grime, and wealth, as it floats 
past him on the bosom of the Thames. 
“] have sailed in many waters,” he 
remarked. ‘“ Every summer we leave the 
Thames and cruise somewhere fresh— 
Jersey, Guernsey, the Zuyder Zee, St. 
Malo, Cherbourg, &c. I have sketched 
the coast on either side the Channel, I 
have painted the canals in Holland; the 


Vest Indies, with all its wonderful colour- 
ing, tropical rains, and vivid blue sea; the 
Mediterranean, with its glorious sunset| 
effects ; the Norfolk Broads; andthe Solent. | 
I have held several exhibitions of water- 
colour drawings made during my years of 
yachting. In 1884 it was the Thames in 
all its moods. In 1889 I exhibited the 
sketches made on board Zhe Black 
Prince of the ‘Queen’s Navy’; thither 
Ihad gone commissioned by Zhe Graphic. 
In 1892 my wanderings through France 
and Italy were pictured, and in May, 
1894, at the Dowdeswell Gallery, a series 
of works done in the West Indies, Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, Solent, and Thames.” 

Whilst speaking we are sailing into the 

Medway, and the small craft of the 
Thames are exchanged for a sight of 
“*England’s Naval Greatness.” ‘Torpedo 
destroyers and huge vessels armed to the 
teeth are lying on either side, whilst a 
shoal of porpoises are playing in their 
midst. It is noticeable that no touch of 
colour, no picturesque effect, escapes the 
artist’s notice, that he looks at everything 
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from an original point ot view, and it is 
easy after being “under full sail” with 
him to comprehend how unremitting has 
been his study of nature in every detail ; 
it is “Ais that las made him so brilliant 
a draughtsman, combined with the gift 
of realistic portrayal in which he has no 
rival. The brown sail having been 
snugly tucked away with its own spar, 
and the anchor having once more found 
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a miniature flower laden wood till we 
come in sight of “‘ Hoo Lodge,” a charm. 
ingly quaint red-brick hovse—in all its 
surroundings artistic. Inside every nook 
and corner is filled with pictures from his 
{alented brush, etchings, models of boats, 
and gold and silver trophies of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyllie’s navigating skill and 


seamanship. In the drawing-room are 


several large canvases finished and un- 

















A Study. 


the Led of the river opposite the “ Boat- 
house,” wherein lie all the racing craft, 
Mr. Wyllie kindly shows me an_ instru- 
ment he has not only invented, but made 
himself: it is a “‘Range measure,” a most 
necessary article in the time of war for 
ascertaining the strength and distance of 
the enemy, and one which he hopes before 
long to still further improve. When the 
artist is not painting or sailing he devotes 
all his spare time to etching, inventing, or 
photography. We goashore,and Mr. Wyllie 
leads the way up a winding path through 


finished ; and in the midst of most enviable 
carved Indian tables and chairs, pretty 
china and all that pleases “/es Dames,” 
there lies a “white billowy sail” which 
Mrs. Wyliie hasmost skilfully made. Close § 
by is-a portrait by Sargeant of my hos- 
tess herself, which is excellent. Here 
also is her writing-table, for she is her 
husband’s able amanuensis as well as 
coadjutor in all his work and pleasures. 
Then Mr. Wyllie suggests we should go 
aloft and see the “Top Gallant,” as his 
young sons have named his home studio. 
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Admiral Gervais’ fleet at Spithead. 
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A Sketch. 


It is up many winding stairs, the walls of 
which are lined with pictures of storms 
and sunshine, and we enter a veritable 
cabin which, despite the shore breezes, 
has the unmistakable odour of one afloat. 
Here I see all the artist’s work, his note- 
books full of vigorous, minute sketches, 
scrawls, and details of tackle, sails, and 
fantastic vapours—smoke-wreaths, curd- 
ling water so suggestive of vitality, and all 
useful in creating, the huge canvases 
which hang year after year on the walls 
of the Royal Academy. Even the small 
windows are interesting, out of which he 
thrusts his telescope and can sweep the 
river for miles, and the view all around is 


clear and leaves nothing to be desired in 
the matter of natural beauty. We climb 
out again up a few more steps, and we are 
on the roof, a flat, square space from 
which all the country lies open before 
the eye, and one feels a tinge of English 
pride in looking down on the huge dock- 
yards crowded with great vessels, whose 
sides bristle with guns, and whose wooden 
forefathers made for England the position 
she holds o’er land and sea in this record 
year. Some words to this effect call from 
Mr. Wyllie the reply, 

“T think Iam almost the only person 
who has a complete record of all those 
old ships. I have painted every one in 























Study of fishing boats. 
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a stage of more or less decay, but still 
‘grand’ even in their destruction. I 
am extremely fond of painting wrecks, 
and often run a good deal of risk in so 
doing. All the scenes of storm I have 
painted have been from actual life, or 
rather incident, and have often been ac- 
complished with great difficulty on a 
stormy night.” 

In the studio I also see a copperplate, 
and I learn that, unknown to many who 
know him only as a painter, he has etched 
many of the Chantrey pictures. The one 
I sawhim engaged upon was one of the 
creations of his own facile brush—in fact, 
it is difficult to find out what the artist 
cannot do, so versatile are his talents 
and c:pabilities. The dining-room is a 
small gallery in itself devoted to “ Mrs. 
Wyllie’s favourites,” which she views 
with a natural pride, and refuses to be 
allowed to be sold, although often her 
friends are quite ready to carry one 
away at any price. I see many of the 
‘* Great Steamship Liners” belonging to 
White Star,” “Union,” and “Castle” 
Lines which have fallen under the artist’s 
brush. 

“No, I was not born in France, though 


I went there at seven years. Albany 
Street, London, was my birthplace some 
forty-five years ago. My father, as you 


know, was a very well-known artist. At 
thirteen I joined the Academy Schools, 
and there gained the gold medal.” 
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“ And you exhibited your first picture 
in the R.A.?” 

“ At seventeen. It was entitled ‘ Dover 
Castle.’ Since then I have been ‘hung’ 
every year, with one exception. In 
1874 I exhibited ‘The Goodwin Sands,’ 
with the wreck of a ship sticking out of 
the sands; and in 1881 ‘ Rochester 
River.’ My most successful year was 
1883, when I sold my picture ‘ Toil, 
Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a Flowing 
Tide’ to the Chantrey Bequest. Also 
in that year I went to Alexandria, and 
sketched the bombardment of that town, 
and soon after this success I gained my 
wish to become thetenant of ‘ Hoo 
Lodge.’ One of the most interesting 
Royal commissions I have executed was 
that from the Queen, who desired a paint- 
ing of Zhe Britannia as a gift for the 
Prince of Wales ; and, curiously enough, 
I also received a similar commission from 
the Princess of Wales, who had the same 
object in view. I made quite different 
studies of the subject, and each Royal 
lady approved. Once I had to build a 
room in which to paint a picture ; that 
was ‘The Battle of Trafalgar,’ for the 
United Service Club.” 

He very kindly gives me carte blanche 
to take what I like for illustrations from a 
portfolio of sketchcs he has brought down 
for my benefit, and which he generously 
places at my disposal for the pleasure of 
Idler readers. 
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“FROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE.” III. 
(A Record of Dreams.) By S. H. Sime. 


Tue LittLeE Gop, THE MEDICINE MAN, AND THE BLUGGY BEESTE. 


The Sacrifice was completed, and the Star Dials were hinting of morn, as the rolling thunder or 
the Medicine Man’s incomprehensible cabala, couched in somewhat dubious latinity, slackened into the 
Infernal filmy skirmishers hovered in hopes of a 
But the little God only chortled, and something rumbled, and there was a 
The Medicine Man was hoisted, shriek- 


-—.” He 


weird wailing of the majestic formula of dismissal. 
Lapsus What-its-Name. 
kind of belching noise, and the Bluggy Beeste materialised. 
ing:—‘‘ Oh, had I but served my Thing-um-a-jig as I have served my Tiddle-a-winx— 
was gone. 

I said to myself :—‘‘ He’s read that in a book,” as I dived plumb into the Astral Plane. 


[ Zo be continued. | 














WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


eT is so a gentleman should 
@ \‘ always live,” said a magnifi- 

iw 34 cent friend of mine, as we 

——— walked together through the 
great rooms of an ancient mansion ; and 
I have recalled his remark as I have read 
Mr. Alfred Sutro’s admirable translation 
of Maeterlinck’s Ag/avaine and Selysette 
(Grant Richards). It 1s so the great and 
exquisite passions should always be re- 
presented. ‘‘ A roomin the Castle,” “A 
leafy grove in the park,” “ At the foot of 
a tower,” “At the top of the Tower,” 
such should be the scenes of action; 
“ Meleander,” ‘* Aglavaine,” “ Selysette,” 
“‘Meligrane,” “Little Yssaline,” such 
hould be the names of the dramatis 
persone ; and when they speak they 
should speak beautifully, with lovely 
tenderness, as “ Sayon,Selysette . . . 
and I will kiss you, softly, as you speak,” 
or with tragic simplicity as “ I was lean- 
ing over and I fell.” This is 
the true realism, or shall we say that this 
is one of the modes of realism, for any 
method of artistic representation which 
gives one the sense, the thrill, of spiritual 
realities, is true realism. You may, with 
Ibsen, be literal in externals, or with 
Maeterlinck, conventional and symbolic. 
You may make your tragic figures, ex- 
ternally, commonplace middle-class 





people, sitting gloomily in provincial 
back-narlours ; or you may clothe them 
in purple, give them castles to live in, 
and melodious Arthurian names. If one 
method is more realistic than the other, 
perhaps the subtler realsm is Maeter- 


linck’s, for no one feels himself common- 
place or middle-class when a great passion 
is upon him. In our great moments we 
are all kings and queens—when we are 
not gods; and even in Clapham rapt 
voices have been heard exclaiming, 
“This is the very gate of heaven!” Was 
it not at Peckham Rye that the young 
Blake saw a tree full of angels? Yes, in 
our great moments we are all gods in 
exile, and M. Maeterlinck obeys a subtle 
dramatic truth when he presents tragic 
figures essentially modern in the pomp 
and circumstance of antique passion. 
Now that the grosser reality of feudal 
magnificence has passed away, it lives 
again the finer life of an impressive 
symbol:sm, and such words as “ castle ” 
and “princess,” having lost their original 
significance, have come to stand for a 
romantic nobility and distinction, a spa- 
cious way of spiritual life. 

Thus Aglavaine and Selysette is really 
an Ibsen play in an Arthurian dress. 
M. Maeterlinck has been called “ the 
Belgian Shakespeare,” and indeed, as Mr. 
Mackail points out in his introduction to 
the present play, he has Leen obviously 
influenced by such Elizabethans as Web- 
ster and Ford, those masters of splendid 
darkness ; but his spiritual kinship is 
undeniably nearer to the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and when William Morris, as Mr. Mackail 
relates, gave such an unwonted welcome 
to Palleas and Melisande, the welcome, 
unconsciously, was that of a master to the 
work of a disciple. 

Of course, the first importance of Ag/a- 
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vaine and Selysette is that of a beautiful 
creation, a beautiful creation by a poet 
who is the greatest living master of literary 
beauty ; yet its significance as a criticism 
of life justifies one in dwelling more on 
that aspect of it than one would have 
thought of doing in the case of M. Maeter- 
linck’s previous work. It is the drama of 
an experiment in love which, in Agla- 
vaine’s favourite phrase, was ‘very beauti- 
ful,” the experiment of what one might 
call a transcendental ménage a trots, a 
three-cornered marriage. Meleander and 
Selysette have lived together happily for 
four years, very happily, but, says Mele- 
ander-—reading a letter from his brother’s 
widow, Aglavaine, in which she announces 
her coming to make her home with them 
in the castle,—they are to love each other 
more, more intensely, when Aglavaine 
comes. ‘‘ We shall love each other differ- 
ently, our love will go deeper down—you 
will see.” For Aglavaine has a strange 
genius for loving, for awakening love 
in those about her, for making them 
‘“‘ beautiful” by the awakening of their 
spiritual senses. Aglavaine comes. Hers 
is a soul of many facets. Selysette’s deep 
soul reflects the light only at one point-— 
her love for Meleander. Meleander’s 
prophecy comes true. Aglavaine's pres- 
ence indeed opens out the soul of Selysette 
day by day like a flower, and reveals in 
it beauty he had not suspected before. 
But to see this beauty in Selysette he has 
already had to love Aglavaine. I recall 
no more beautiful love-scene in literature, 
perhaps no love-scene on so high a plane 
of spiritual passion, as that in the first 
scene of the second act when Aglavaine 
and Meleander confess their love for each 
other. Itis curiously simple in its ecstacy 
and yet so learned in the subtleties of love; 
so primitive, and so “modern.” For a 
little they shelter from each other behind 
words that have only to be spoken ‘to be 
blown into air. They will love as brother 
and sister. Surely that is possible? This 
is Meleander’s beautiful answer: 


“T can believe it no longer. We shall 

struggle day and night ; we shall struggle 
for a long, long time; and all that is 
most beautiful in us, all that might have 
turned into exquisite love, into beauty 
and deepest truth, will be exhausted in 
this futile effort. And the more 
we struggle, the more shall we be con- 
scious of a desire creeping up between 
our two souls like a heavy curtain 
And all that is best within us will perish 
because of this desire. It would 
seem to be but a very small thing that 
underlies all this, and yet may this small 
thing be strong enough to dissever two 
souls for all time from this most perfect 
beauty. . . . Is it not by the kiss we 
give that all things are transformed— 
stars and flowers, night and morning, 
thoughts and tears? . Is the immen- 
sity of the night as clear to the sister's eyes 
as it is to those of the woman who loves? 
Let us not bar the door to the most 
beautiful of all truths, Aglavaine. 
Let not all the radiance of our two souls 
go break itself against one petty false- 
hood . . . you are not my sister, 
Aglavaine, and I cannot love you like a 
sister. 3 

Then they conceive for Selysctte a love 
in which all three can share, a love so 
pure that it shall transcend all narrow 
jealousies, a love that shall literally make 
them three in one. Their love for each 
other is so beautiful that it cannot be 
wrong, cannot make Selysette unhappy 
when she really sees it as it is, and, seeing, 
shares. “ Let her ascend with us,” said 
Aglavaine, “and her tears will soon cease 
to flow. . . . Why should she not 
strive hand-in-hand with us towards the 
love that disdains the pettiness of love ? 
She is more beautiful than you believe, 
Meleander. We will hold out our hands 
to her; she will soon rejoin us, and then 
she will weep no more. . . . And 
she will bless us for the tears she has 
shed, for some tears are sweeter than 


kisses. - 
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There are altitudes of spiritual ascen- 
sion—such as these to which Selysette 
was to be encouraged to soar—in which 
humour becomes a profane impertinence. 
Else one might suspect irony in the 
scenes which follow, unfolding the initia- 
tion of Selysette. 

“Do not weep, Selysette, for you are 
becoming very beautiful,” says Aglavaine, 
as poor little Selysette, with tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, grows daily to the 
spiritual stature expected of her—or thinks 
she grows. In such passages one has to 
keep irony at a distance, by realising that 
these three people are all really good, and 
true, and unselfish, and that they do 
really love each other: for Selysette soon 
forgets her first fears of Aglavaine, and 
loves her with simple wonder as of a 
superior creature. Yet all the time, 
though her spirit apprehends the beauty 
of this “marriage,” her poor human 
heart goes on aching, and the most beau- 
tiful ideas and words are quite powerless 
to stop it. But, knowing it to be wrong 


and silly, she keeps it hidden from Agla- 
vaine and Meleander, who day by day say 
to each other, as they sit lost in each 
other’s eyes, “‘ How beautiful Selysette is 


” 


becoming.” Alas! that “ profound little 
heart” had its own cunning, though, in 
spite of it, Aglavaine and Meleander at 
length suspect the truth, and, truly loving 
Selysette as they are able to do, agree to 
part for ever for her sake. Yet when 
Aglavaine tells Selysette of her departure, 
Selysette contrives to win a day’s delay. 
She has a great secret to reveal first. 
Actually Selysette, convinced of their 
loyal love for her as for each other, is 
planning a much longer journey—but, 
like all who really mean to go away, she 
will tell no one of it beforehand. There 
is a ruinous tower on the castle battle- 
ments, clamorous with sea-gulls. ,Here 
she sometimes sits lonely with her little 
sister Yssaline. Here for some days past 
she has been fascinated by a strange 
green bird that has come to nest in the 


ruined walls. She and Yssaline will go 
and iook for its nest, and if, in looking 
for it, she should never come back, she 
warns Yssaline, with streaming eyes, that 
she must tell everyone how happy ske 
looked when she went away. Little 
Yssaline will be punished for a long, long 
time if she tells that Selysette was crying 
when she went away. This introduction 
of alittle child in a tragic scene which she 
is yet too young to understand is a device 
of poignant contrast, which, of course, M. 
Maeterlinck has learned from Rossetti’s 
‘* Sister Helen,” which he has not sur- 
passed only because Rossetti’s use of it 
was already unsurpassable. Selysette leans 
over and falls. But there is one more 
scene, for she does not die im- 
mediately. Lying near to death, Agla- 
vaine and Meleander kneel broken- 
hearted and self-accusing at her bedside. 
Believers in beautiful words, simple Sely- 
sette had deceived them with words, and 
yet only half-deceived, for now they rea- 
lise that the silent depths of their hearts 
had known all the time. Her life had 
been calling—calling—to them, far bc- 
neath her werds. .“ I refused to listen to 
all that was being said at the deepest ot 
me,” says Aglavaine. ‘‘Curses on the 
mind that craves for too much beauty!” 
cries Meleander. ‘ Curses on the destiny 
that is blind and deaf! . AndIcurse 
the words that deceive and betray, and I 
curse the life that will not give ear to 
life! . . .” And yet, for all that, 
even in this hour, these believers in 
beautiful words crave more beautiful 
words from the dying girl. “The thing 
that you have done, so simply, is the most 
beautiful thing whereof love is capable 
when love deludes itself. But now 
I ask you to do something more beautiful 
still, and I ask it in the name of another, 
and an undeluded, love. . Locked 
between your lips, there lies the perfect 
peace of all our life. You need but 
tell us that you wished to die, thinking 
thus to make us happy,” says Aglavaine. 
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3ut Selysette’s simple cunning steads her 
to the end. “You do not believe that 
one could tell an untruth on one’s death- 
bed ?” she reiterates—a sad little decep- 
tion. It was allan accident, really—* I 
was leaning over, and I fell. ao. 3 
I was leaning over, and I 
fell.” And so with this lie for love’s sake 
upon her lips she dies. But Aglavaine 
and Meleander are not deceived this 
time. ‘ Oh, God! how poverty-stricken 
we are before all those of simple love ! ” 
exclaims Aglavaine. Yes! and yet Agla- 
vaine and Meleander were right too! 
l'or, as Aglavaine had said long before : 
“Ts it not strange, Selysette ? I love you, 
I love Meleander; Meleander loves us 
both, you love Meleander and myself, and 
for all that we cannot live happily together, 
because the hour has not yet come when 
mankind can be thus united.” “Vill it ever 
come? Perhaps it has already come for 
the few who need it, for such hours never 
strike for ail mankind at once; nor are 
they needed forall mankind. There have 
always been many ways of loving. Even 
so un-neurotic a writer as Fielding has 
classified some of them in one of those 
discursive prologues to the books of “Tom 
Jones.” 

One of the latest varieties of loving 
finds charming expression in the best 
story in George Egerton’s new volume 
of Symphonies (Lane)—the story called 
“ At the Heart of the Apple.” Sir Thomas 
Browne, it will be remembered, expressed 
the wish that mankind might have been 
propagated by trees, instead of by the 
present ridiculous method, and some 
modern women have conceived a like 
ideal of the child without the father, a 
sort of abstract motherhood. Evir, the 
heroine of “ At the Heart of the Apple,” 
has arrived at this standpoint through 
curious experience. For reasons of his 


was 


own, her father had shut her away from 
her very infancy,—in a solitary house ona 
Norwegian fjord, where she saw no faces 
except those of two old servants, in whose 
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care she was placed. Once a year she 
caught glimpses of him on his brief visits. 

So she grew up free to form her own 
ideas of the world, and to develop as 
nature taught her. She was a woman, 
before she dreamed what a woman meant, 
anda man was yet an object of strange 
joy and wonder to her. An unprincipled 
landscape painter, the second man she 
had ever seen except her father and 
Peter, was to change her opinion of his 
sex. With his assistance she becomes a 
mother before she knows she is a woman. 
Having grown up untainted by the pro- 
prieties, she cannot understand the con- 
sternation which her motherhood brings 
upon her father on his next annual visit, 
nor can she understand the various 
attempts to make her “ respectable.” Her 
one thought is the beauty and wonder of 
her motherhood, and when the landscape 
painter appears some few yearsafterwardsto 
marry her, and claim Ais child, her defiance 
of him is nature magnificent. This is 
what she says to him, in the vein of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s Herminia Barton: ‘“‘ You 
have no claim on him, that is all; he is 
mine absolutely. That is the compensa- 
tion the world offers the woman if she’d 
only recognise it. I’ve often thought 
what I’d say if I met you. [I'll tell you 
now. To me he would be just as dear, 
ay, perhaps dearer, if he were a cripple or 
an idiot, though my pride might suffer. I 
don’t think you would be so eager to 
claim us if his beauty and,’ drawing _her- 
self up with a glorious flush, ‘mine did 
not rouse you. I don’t want to be 
claimed. I like it best so. I am one of 
thé’ race of women, and they are many, 
to whom the child is first—the man 
always second. He fills life for me, and 
I should be jealous of your claim on him. 
Marriage does not attract me; indeed, 
except as a means of making me a mother 
when I chose, I would loathe it.’” 

Is this to be the last word of the 
modern woman, this of motherhood-— 
with the man if necessary, without him if 
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it were only possible? Marriage is a 
brutal tyranny, love a brutal music that 
pipes us down to fatal rocks (according 
to another of these “‘ Symphonies ”), in the 
child is the only safety for the woman’s 
heart—till, I would venture to add, the 
child forsakes the woman who is _ his 
mother and cleaves unto the woman who 
is his: wife! After all, a true loveris a 
better investment than a child in the long- 
run; and if this be woman’s last word, 
perhaps it were wise in her to revise it. 

Talking of the most moral literary force 
of the moment—I mean, of course, Mr. 
Grant Allen,—that cleverest of men has 
given one more proof of his delightful 
versatility in An African Millionaire : 
Episodes in the Life of the lilustrious 
Colonel Clay (Grant Richards), Mr. 
Grant Allen is far from new to the de- 
tective story. There is a detective story 
in, I think, the “Ivan Greet’s Master- 
piece” volume of stories, of which I have 
forgotten the title, but which I recall as 
one of the cleverest detective stories ever 
written. Indeed, Mr. Grant Allen’s short 
stories, and the influence they have had 
on some of our younger story-tellers 
(Mr. Kipling and Mr. Wells, for example), 
have yet to meet with fuller recognition. 
Seeing that Colonel Clay has already 
enjoyed the expansive popularity of pub- 
lication in Zhe Strand Magazine, it would 
be old news for me to enlarge upon 
the dash and ingenuities of hiscareer. It 
will not be long before Colonel Clay is as 
well-known a type as Sherlock Holmes. 
Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are so 
good, particularly the fanciful cover, that 
it seems a pity his name should have 
accidentally escaped acknowledgment on 
the title-page or elsewhere. 

Another moral force has been taking to 
the detective story—I mean Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, whose Caffain Shannon (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) I have just eagerly devoured. 
It is a flexible talent that can write 4 
Dead Man’s Diary, God and the Ant, and 
this capital detective story—certainly one 


of the most ingenious and exciting which 
the fashion for such stories has produced. 
Colonel Clay and Captain Shannon have 
no doubt already met and congratulated 
each other on being the two smartest men 
alive. But I forgot !—that cannot be just 
yet. For Colonel Clay still lives (engaged 
on his fourteen years), whereas Captain 
Shannon went to —— in a chariot of 
dynamite. Well, never mind, they'll meet 
some day ; and meanwhile, ne doubt, we 
may hope for further news of Colcnel 
Clay, when his term is ended. Rumour 
says we are to meet him on the stage— 
and, indeed, he would be a great part for 
Mr. Tree. 

Two unforgotten friends I am glad to 
meet again in Mr. Burgin’s “‘ O/d Man’s” 
Marriage (Grant Richards). No one 
who read Zhe Judge of the Four 
Corners can forget “Old Man” and his 
“ pardner,” Ikey Marston. Of course, they 
were both right-down sentimental cama- 
vados of the Bret Harte order—but you 
cried over them for all that, and you cry 
over them again in “O/d Man's” Marriage 
—in which, however, the prettiest pages 
refer to the courtship of Miranda Bangs 
and the dashing young vagabond journal- 
ist and typesetter, Fergus Crane. The 
“ prologue” is a charming piece of writ- 
ing. Another “ prologue” must not pass 
unmentioned, that to Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason’s new novel, Zhe Philanderers 
(Macmillans). It isa very strong piece 
of work—but I confess that the rest of the 
book disappoints me. It is clever and 
good, but it does not hoid one as Morrice 
Buckler did. In all really vital work, 
the material chooses the writer, not the 
writer the material. Mr. Mason wanted 
to write about African explorers, but 
evidently they didn’t want him—whereas 
there is many a gallant seventeenth-cen- 
tury Jacobite story that is pining for him 
to write it. For, I think, he is one of 
those writers of whom I spoke @ frofos 
of Maeterlinck, whose imaginations can 
only live and move in an enchanted past. 
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THE MORNING DIP. THE REAL 
By Lewis Baumer. 











, nye AT WHAT AGE IS MAN 

ee . MOST ATTRACTIVE TO 
WOMAN? 

Headpiece by Ernest Goodwin. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON, EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL, 
“‘CLORINDA,” AIMEE BERINGER (MRS. OSCAR BERIN- 
GER), NORA VYNNE, EVELYN SHARP, AND ARABELLA 
KENEALY. 


What is the dominant colour of a rainbow? What is the per- 
end 2 ta manent shape of the cloud drifting before the wind? When we 
question. have answered these questions we can say at what age Man is most 

attractive to Woman. Lordlove them! They make very little dis- 
tinction! From the heir who is worshipped in his cradle, through the age when, as Master 
Paramount in the nursery, he is spanked by the nurse, as a schoolboy spoiled and 
petted by his mother, as an adolescent adored by his aunt, as a man of any age beloved 
by girls and matrons alike, to the time when, his strength broken and his reign over, he 
is coddled while tyrannised over by his wife and daughters, there is not a period of 
his life when he is not beloved—when he is not superlatively attractive to woman. 
It is a curious thing to think of, but there does not live the man, brute or imbecile, 
who is not beloved by some woman. It may not be by his wife, or it may not be by 
his mother ; but by some woman in the world he is loved in secret or openly ; and 
what others call brutality, this special She regards as manly vigour ; what others laugh 
at as weakness, some pitiful-hearted and maternal kind of woman longs to care for, to 
cherish, and to protect. And who shall fix the age? To the experienced young 
matron past thirty, who so charming as the fresh boy with his illusions full upon 
him, and his heart a mine of virgin gold? His naive adoration renews her waning 
youth and makes her feel as if she had not lost everything, spite of her ill-omened 
record. She might, perhaps, turn him off for the more important conquest of one 
whom it would be difficult to convince and flattering to hold—a man of mature age 
and wide experience. But there would be more reasons than one for the change ; and 
the mere age of the man would not count apart from the mutual and social interests 
involved in the capture. Nor would such a woman disdain the man of fifty, just on 
the wane as he is, but forall his thinning temples and broadening waist still personable, 
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seductive, and masterful. For what he has lost in physical freshness he has gained in 
mental richness, and character charms women quite as much as beauty. Mere hand- 
someness, indeed, in a man does not go a long way with most women, and where 
intellect and character will sweep the board, physical beauty alone leaves them un- 
touched. As for girls, sweet innocents—when they ave innocents—their placid fancies 
spread farand wide. From the undergraduate who is not yet of age to the Vicar of 
forty or the Colonel of fifty, they can love through all the intermediate class and feel 
nothing misfitting in the extremes. And they can be as happy married to the first, or the 
last, as to any of the in-betweens. For the matter of that though, the boy-and-girl mar- 
riage is not so likely to turn out as well as that with the mature or even the elderly man ; 
for the first love of growing young fellows does not last, as a rule ; and the “ darling” 
has a better chance than the “slave.” Besides, she on her part most likely diverges ; 
and her later experiences complete the shroud. But to go back to the central point 
of discussion. To try and fix the age of man’s greatest attraction is to try and hold 
Proteus or fix Niagara. Women, if you like, are more limited in their range, but men 
are always men for someone—always to be loved and lived for in some way—and no 
one need go unloved. Sykes had his Nancy; even Sir Piercie Shafton, that most 
ridiculous of Elizabethan “ Johnnies,” had his Mysis of the Mill; Januaries have been 
loved before now by Mays; and Adonis was a raw boy when Venus craved his love. 
So here again men have the best seats at the table of Life, and on the whole receive 


more than they give. 
* * * * * 


If one might individualise!!! But no. At what age is azy man 
attractive toazy woman? Unhesitatingly, very decidedly, from thirty Emmie Avery 
to forty-five. Before that no man ever yet understood any woman Keddell pours 

“gl > scorn on young 
thoroughly ; after that he is either attractive to the one only, or he men, 
has grown to view us with the air of a cynic—the man of whom the 
world has grown tired ; and so I can look the young men of my acquaintance in their 
twenties cheerfully in the face, for they have Hope—hope that may rear its castles as 
high as the imagination can build—whilst I bend my head to you men in your forties, 
some of you who are proud “to be ruled by woman, tho’ yourselves are kings,” and 
in sorrow to the many of you who, claiming a court to worship you alone, found no 
kingdom in the heart of a woman. 

It is true that the man between thirty and forty-five proves himself most attractively 
interesting to the woman of all ages. He has ceased to hold strong views as to our 
inferiority, has outgrown the contempt the very young man considers part of his newly- 
acquired manhood to hold towards women—theiz facts —fancies—fads—and their brains. 
He no longer proclaims violently that we are all alike (occasionally he may even thank 
a wise Providence for this), but gives to us a deference, a chivalry, that cometh only 
with time and experience in the ways of women. In short, he is a man, and because 
of that strong manhood grants unto womanhood all that which goeth to keep us but 


the more gracious and loving still. 
# *: * # * 


I wish Iknew! Think of the prestige of being able to lay down 
an axiom for the world in general and Man in particular; for, of «Clorinda” con- 
course, the query springs from a selfish desire on the part of aman_fesseth ignorance. 
to make as much hay as possible at exactly the right moment. 
Had the question referred to Editors, the answer would have been simple enough, for 
there can only be one opinion ; but the very conciseness of it would shorten the dis- 
cussion so considerably that the Idlers would be idler than ever for want of something 
to talk about. 

The question is indeed difficult to answer, and more particularly in my case 
because I have no illusions left. A long and daily. acquaintance with “ Boy” and 
“Man” has dispelled them, and my attitude is that of a spectator. Still, I think the 
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most attractive age is well—I don’t know; men are always.attractive to the woman 
who wants to be attracted ! 

And now I am going to get puzzled—does the question mean that men want to 
know at what age they attract women most, or at what age women (the women’s age I 
mean) are most susceptible to their attractions? Either view might be the right one. 
After due consideration it seems to me possible that if a woman is attracted by a 
young man of twenty (when I speak of a “woman” I mean someone who has com- 
passed thirty years) it is because he is young and strong, has animal spirits, and is 
almost as pleasant a companion as a fine big dog—or because he is clever and untried 
and has faith in himself—faith that she knows cannot last for ever. If, for a time, her 
attention is compelled by a man of forty, she probably considers him a contemporary 
(women, we are told, grow old faster than men) and tries to get him to let her look 
into the world through his windows. At fifty, she might be interested in him because 
he is just going down the hill of life, and she watches anxiously to see how he will like 
it; at sixty or seventy years of age there.is no reason why a man should attract a 
woman ; and yet there is every reason, for life and its bitter-sweet experience will have 
taught him much; and if he has learnt to be both tender and strong, his chances are 
before those of all other men. 

*“* Age cannot alter, nor custom stale.” A man who talks well is interesting and 
attractive no matter what his age. (Some boys of sixteen are quite worth listening to.) 
A man who swears badly is never attractive ; years pass him by, and look the other 
way. Neither can an unsympathetic man be really attractive; but age sometimes 
brings this quality in its train, and though a man’s sympathy is generally with himself, 
the woman, if responsive, deludes herself into imagining that she might turn it in her 
direction with time and patience. Once sympathy is established everything goes 
smoothly ; the man may be ninety-nine and as ugly as can be, but having found 
the magic power and enjoyed its privileges, he passes on to another victim and exer- 
cises his blandishments on her. 

Probably the age of the woman may affect the effect of the man, who should never 
assume he is attractive simply because we smile and look pleased when he comes 
along. Women only do so because, when little, they were told to “ behave prettily.” 
Women dissemble, and pretend, even when they are terribly bored. 

We were gravely told the other day that in every woman’s eyes there is a question the 
first time she meets a man, and that it is this or something similar, “ Are you going to 
love me? DoT attract you?” Let us hope we don't “give ourselves away” so 
absurdly. Perhaps the, as yet, unread question ina man’s eyes is: “ Am I the age 
you like best ?” 

After all, age is an unknown quantity. A man is as old as he looks, a woman as 
she feels! It would be a terribly dull world if there were no such thing as mutual 
attraction. When an engagement is announced friends of the family on either side 
exclaim, “ What could he see in her—what did she see in him?” Good qualities, 
dear men, that undoubtedly exist in you at any age —charms, my sisters, that were not 
openly admitted by your greatest confidante. 

As for me I sit upon the loftiest peak of the Himalayas ; murmuring, desperately, 
at intervals: “‘ At what age ?—Answer me, ye silent mountain-tops, and let me reap 
fame!” But golden silence prevails until the friendly breeze carries to my ear the 
faint sound of the voice of the man I love; and I remember with a thrill. that when 
he was most attractive to me he was just—thirty-five ! 





* * * * * 


This is a very distracting question. Visions of engaging youth, 
dominating manhood, interesting middle-age, and genial decadence 
rise and claim in turn the place of first favourite in the race for 
woman’s favour. 

Of course, there always will be “women’s men,” as there always 
have been “men’s women.” These are predestined from the cradle to the grave to act 


Mrs, Oscar 
Beringer blushes. 
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as a loadstone to all feminine hearts, and to attract until their last exit and the final fall 
of the curtain. 

After much serious, even exhaustive, study of the subject, I have come to the con- 
clusion that this attraction lies less in external favour than in an undefinable attitude 
towards woman as a sex which irresistibly appeals to woman as an individual. 

Broadly speaking, it is the protective and cherishing attitude as opposed to the “I 
come, I see, I conquer” pose. ‘That there are women who prefer their affection to be 
taken by assault cannot be denied, but in most women’s hearts there is a latent, if un- 
conscious, instinct, which prompts them to seek the arm which defends in preference to 
that which compels. The germ of this attitude is to be found in the little boy who 
bestows upon his mother the flotsam and jetsam of his small but chivalrous soul. In turn 
he becomes the charming youth whose longings and ideals it should be every woman’s 
pride to embody. 

And here I will return to the subject which we are discussing, and from which I 
note that I digress with true feminine irrelevance, and chronicle my belicf that Mr. 
Pinero comes very near the truth when he maintains, in Zhe Princess and the Butter- 
fy, that the youth attracts the mature woman, while the mature man fascinates and is 
fascinated by the girl upon whom life is dawning with bewildering perplexity. But to 
this assertion I append a rider ; it is an “‘ attraction” only, and on the part of the 
mature of either sex may be called a resource rather than a genuine and lasting senti- 
ment. It is not to be named with the blessed companionship of corresponding age 
and tastes—a phcenix which sometimes, if rarely, rises from the ashes of an ill-assorted 
attraction. 

The most dangerous and attractive period of a man’s life, which is as difficult to 
limit as that of a woman’s looks, is probably from thirty to forty-five. 

During these years he retains what wicked French writers call “ /a deauté male,” is 
fully receptive, appreciative, and—a little fallacy which has cost a good many tears ere 
now—to all. appearance amenable. But even while I write rise before me men who have 
passed these limits by a decade and more, and who yet fully merit being branded 
as belonging to the dangerous classes. 

And is there a girl or a woman who has not fallen under the spell of Sir Peter 
Teazle, and would not prefer the worship, were she so fortunate as to be offered it, of 
this adorable old man (especially as presented by Mr. William Farren) to the passion of 
half-a-dozen young ones? 

In conclusion—and I part from my subject with reluctance, for it is a very engaging 
one—lI would say, and I think that most women would say with me, that the most attrac- 
tive age of man is that when he is most alive to the attractions of woman. (The dis- 
cussion of this point might add to our store of knowledge.) As he seems chronically 
afflicted with this complaint the inference is obvious. 

I am glad to be still able to blush as I falter, “‘ Always !” 


* * * * * 


The Editor has set us a very easy question this time. A man 
is most attractive at any age whatever, provided he is not old. Lapmthd o mytag 

Age; when one considers it, is a voluntary and unnecessary evil; «o14.” 
it is n6t a question of years and dates and birthdays and dull 
things of that sort ; it is entirely a matter of disposition. It does not signify in the 
least how old a man’s mere body is, so long as his emotions and intellect and instincts 
are young—so long as he is one with his time, either to love or hate it. Youth is so 
entirely a characteristic, a quality, rather than a section of one’s life, that I am pre- 
pared to say a man is most attractive when he is most young, and not attractive at all 
when he is old. This is not an unkind saying, because it is simple selfishness to be 
old, seeing that all the world loves youth and takes pleasure in it. 

One finds this out in noting the difference in the spirit with which the world meets 
one when one goes about with a young man, or a man with a beard (for a beard, I 
take it, is deliberate and premeditated age). The very railway porters and officials at 
barriers take interest in the man with the beard, and won’t let you ride first-class with 
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a third-class ticket—or let you on to the front seats out of your turn—or let both of 
you pass through the barriers with one ticket—when you are with him ; and they will 
smile tolerantly and do these things easily for a young man. 

A man is old when he has wilfully lost his right to this camaraderie, when he keeps 
all his sympathies for dead things of nogreat import. When—while the fire of enthu- 
siasm flames to your very finger-tips over your first glorious Juliet—he drips the cold 
water of reminiscence over you because he has no sympathy except for dead and gone 
Juliets. When, supposing he has taken you in to dinner, he knows and cares nothing 
for the time you share with him, but makes all his talk of dull, dead things not yet 
come to life again in history books. (If his talk is of interesting things which are im- 
mortal, that is another matter ; if it is of things long enough dead to have come back 
to the world in books, he, immortal so far as his conversation goes, is not an “ old man,” 
but a “ vevenant,” intensely interesting and attractive.) A man is old when he resents 
youth in others—grudges it and rebukes it ; he does not do these things because he is 
old—he is old because he does them, so he has no right to feel aggrieved if living 
people find him unattractive, and say “the more men are unlike him the younger they 
are, and the more we are going to like them for it.” 

The old age of boys fresh from college is different. It is an entirely opposite kind 
of old age—it is venerable, not stale, and broadly philosophical, rather than narrowly 
reminiscent; it is survival, not decay ; a classic, so to speak, not a “ chestnut ”; as different 
from the egotistical confinement of interest to a few years of personal experience as 
yesterday’s newspaper is from Plutarch’s Lives. Still, the chief reason why one tolerates 
it is that it won’t last long. One would rather that even very young men were young, 
and as for those who have had time to grow wise there is no excuse for them if they 
are not; a man has only to be nice and he will be nice enough to be attractive. 
Lately, in discovering why the fathers of certain two friends of mine were so much 
younger than their sons, I tumbled to another receipt for perpetual youth, and there- 
fore for perpetual attractiveness: it is to love one woman well. A good lover is always 
young. , 

The receipt for women would be a little different, I fancy, but it is not my business 
to talk about women just now. 


* * * * * 


It is difficult to say, because one hardly ever knows how old a 
fete capt. A be manis. The man himself generally complicates matters by the way 
over twenty-eight. in which he wears his hair. Obviously, no man has any right to go 

bald before he is forty ; but if he is bald at thirty is it our fault that 
we put ten years on to hisage? And then, if a boy will persist in growing a beard, 
it is impossible not to think that he must be getting quite elderly, and will soon be 
talking about the future of the Colonies, and complaining if the meals are not punctual. 
In reality, I believe very few of us trouble about a man’s actual age at all ; we classify him 
at once either as a man or a boy, and the majority of women prefer boys. The grown- 
up sort of man has none of the qualities that attract us in the boy. He is oppressed 
with an ideal, to begin with—an ideal of what a woman should be ; we have no idea 
where he got it from, but we are quite sure that if he ever found a woman like that she 
would be just as dull as he is. However, as his ideal is the only woman he believes 
in he had better remain true to her; the rest of us only exist to amuse him when 
he wants amusing. He likes us well enough while we are there, and he does not 
think about us at all when we are not there. He makes frivolity a business, in- 
stead of being frivolous because he feels like it. To be sure, he does it very well, 
and there is an artistic finish about his conversation which is absent from that of 
the boy. For all that, most of us prefer the boy who has not grown up. Boys 
take us more seriously; and women like being taken seriously, though they 
may pretend they don’t. Boys have fewer absorbing interests than the men who 
are hopelessly grown-up; and that is another point in their favour, for we like 
to think that we fill the principal place in their lives. They are frank, too, and 
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they say what they mean without stopping to think twice about it ; and although it is 
sometimes expressed so curiously that we are liable to miss the point, yet we like it 
none the less for that. For instance, when they meet us out-of-doors and immediately 
exclaim, “I say, what price that classy hat?” it is a little difficult to believe that no 
reference is intended to the price of the hat, and that the remark is nothing but a com- 
pliment. However, as many boys are men at twenty and many men are still boys at 
fifty, we may be considered to have merely begged the question in saying that we 
prefer boys to men. 

As a matter of fact, the man whom most women like best is the man who 
is still a boy when he has passed his one score and ten. He combines the 
subtle charm of experience with the more obvious one of never having grown old. 
Men who are still boys have no stuffy, elderly characteristics. They beguile us 
into shops for ices without saying a word about spoiling their dinner. ‘They are not 
afraid of sitting in a draught, of getting their feet wet, or of catching cold after they 
have been cycling. Their conversation has never grown old either; they do not com- 
plain about musical comedies not being the Drama, and they never want to argue, and 
they do not laugh when we have zo¢ made a joke. What they do talk about is not 
conversation at all. But we are certain all the while that they know all there is to 
know about everything, and have decided that it is better to laugh at it than to take it 
seriously. This kind of man is perennially attractive to woman, and his age is any- 
thing over twenty-eight or thirty. 

+ * * * * 


Speaking broadly—and the theme is so beset with variations 
that it is difficult indeed to find the rule—I should say that the age Arabella Kenealy 
whereat man is most attractive to woman is an age far more speaks broadly. 
mature than that generally suspected. The hero of men-novelists 
is almost invariably some callow youth of twenty-three, with frank blue eyes and a 
flowing colour, a person for ever running his head against the world’s brick walls by 
reason of hot-headedness and inexperience. 

But if we, turning to the books of women, allow women to speak for themselves, 
we find no callow youth careering inconsequent through their pages. The hero has 
probably added a score of years to his age, he has lived those years intensely, he has 
seen life, his mind and judgment are matured, his hair is maybe flecked with grey as 
his thought and speech are tempered with cynicism. ‘This, at any rate, is the type 
selected by Charlotte Bronté and Rhoda Broughton, the two women who, beyond 
all others, have portrayed the passion of love, as a throbbing, human, tender tie, 
distinguishing it on the one hand from mere physical instinct, on the other from a 
mere domestic propriety. George Eliot has been guilty of Will Ladislaw, a will-o’-the- 
wisp meretricious stripling to charm an elderly woman’s sombre fancy, but no man to 
fill the heart of a clever young person like Dorothea. George Eliot, however, broad 
and powerful though her grasp of human things was, has, I think, signally failed in her 
efforts to depict love. That which she presents as the bond between men and women 
is affection, is duty, is occasionally passion, but is never love. 

Charlotte Bronté and her imitators are frequently instanced as showing that 
women have a weakness in favour of voués. But if one reads carefully he will find 
that Miss Bronté took pains to insist upon it that Jane loved Rochester in spite of 
and in bitter, if courageous, acceptance of his past, and not at all because of it. On 
the contrary, the pale little tender governess was as shocked in her judgment as she was 
wounded in her emotions by the revelations which he had the execrable taste to detail 
to her. But she loved him and there was an end of it. She no more loved him because 
his past had failed of immaculacy than she loved him hecause his years were con- 
siderably beyond the span in those days allotted to the hero of romance. These were 
incidentals employed to show the stuff whereof Jane’s love was made, not essentials 
to the love of Jane or any woman. Strength of character, decision, and resource 
are masculine qualitizs pre-eminently attractive to women, and these-are qualities 
rare in youth, 
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At the same time, age, which brings these to maturity, is very apt to bring 
other and very serious disqualifications. For the commonplace routine of 
modern life—far more than the exigencies of nature—are singularly destructive of 
characteristics possessing any sex value either in man or in woman. But given a man 
with qualities attractive to women—and these qualities rooted more deeply than the 
mere skin-depth of youth—he will, in the greater number of cases, increase appreciably 
in charm for women to the age of forty-five—in exceptional instances to a more 
advanced age. Speaking generally, I should put man’s meridian of attractiveness in 
the five years surrounding forty. After this comes an interval of middle-age, wherein 
his interest for the other sex sinks low. At sixty or thereabouts, he may attain a new 
and singularly potent charm. If, then, he is a man with whom a woman can fall in 
love, he is likely to be a man with whom some woman will fall very deeply in love. 

But these cases are exceptional. For the most part man reaches his zenith of 
attractiveness at forty. 


WILL O° THE WISP. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


VER the hills, under the stars, 
I flit with my love to-night, 
With never a care for the days to be, 
Nor ever a thought but is bright. 


As I stoop to kiss you, my queen, my crown, 
Heart beateth close to heart ; 

And I kiss my dear with a burning kiss 
That scarce wills the lips to part. 


Stranger, and sweeter, and dearer than all 
Is the blissful, blissful thought, 

That while I clasp you close and tight 
Your changeful heart is caught. 


But when, O when I let you go 
Your heart it leaves my keeping, 


And I disconsolately roam 
My foolish lost heart seeking ! 




















